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Week Ending Friday, May 23, 1986 


Armed Forces Day 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 17, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

We’re broadcasting live today from Fort 
Myer, a military installation just outside 
Washington. And before me at this 
moment, looking tall and impressive, are 
members of the honor guard of the five 
branches of the military service: the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marines, and Coast Guard. 

These proud units appear at special cere- 
monies and are always on hand to help me 
greet foreign heads of state at the White 
House. And believe me, the leaders of other 
nations have often commented on the snap, 
the polish, and the soldierly bearing of 
these troops. In fact, I sometimes think a 
few of our visitors are a little envious of 
“The Gipper,” as our uniformed sons and 
daughters pass by in review. Well, okay, in 
my case; our uniformed grandsons and 
granddaughters. [Laughter] 

But today we’re all on hand at Fort Myer 
to celebrate a very special date in America’s 
official calendar: Armed Forces Day. Today 
we set aside a few moments to pay tribute 
to the millions of Americans serving their 
nation in the cause of freedom all over the 
globe. 

Many of them are listening to me now, 
and as Commander in Chief I want to 
remind each of you in uniform how grateful 
your country is to you. Let me assure you 
that the millions of Americans going about 
their usual Saturday schedule and listening 
now join me in saying to you, “Thanks— 
thanks for being there, for keeping our 
homes and children safe, for keeping Amer- 
ica free and at peace.” 

Now, I know you here with me and most 
members of the armed services listening at 
the moment aren’t in your dress uniforms, 
and maybe—and I’m sure it only happens 
every now and then—your shoe shines 
aren’t quite as bright as the ones I’m look- 


ing at here. But I know the sense of mili- 
tary professionalism, love of country, and 
commitment to freedom is just as strong.- 

It’s because of that patriotism and profes- 
sionalism that you’ve left your homes and 
communities to become part of an extraor- 
dinary military tradition. Unlike so many 
other traditions, America’s military history 
has been largely one not just of great battle- 
field victories, but victories in the name of 
something beyond conquest or self-interest. 

Here in America we’ve been fortunate to 
be the keeper and custodian of a dream—a 
dream that began this nation, a dream that 
millions of people hope to share in some- 
day. And every member of America’s 
Armed Forces has a special part in keeping 
that dream alive. The dream, of course, is 
freedom, and truly those of you in uniform 
today are freedom’s honor guard. 

The new patriotism that’s alive in our 
nation today is reflected in these young 
people joining our military services. They’re 
better educated, better trained, and as 
highly motivated as any time in our history. 
These young Americans look to a future 
they know will be free as long as America 
remains strong and her people resolute. But 
this revitalization of our military was a long 
time coming, the result of a lengthy legisla- 
tive battle here in Washington. Time after 
time in the postwar era, the American 
people have made it clear that those who 
trifle with our national security and oppose 
adequate military budgets will be held re- 
sponsible on election day. And it’s this kind 
of support from the American people that 
got a consistently reluctant Congress to 
vote the appropriations necessary to rebuild 
America’s defenses. But old habits die hard, 
and much of what we’ve achieved is now in 
jeopardy. As one Congressman described 
the inconsistency, “We are marching down 
the mountain we have been marching up.” 

You see, the House of Representatives re- 
cently passed a military budget that is 
wholly inadequate, a throwback to the sev- 
enties, a budget that is a breach of faith 
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with our Armed Forces and our allies and 
would send exactly the wrong signal to the 
Soviets and their satellites. So, today I not 
only want to ask every American to join me 
in saluting our young Americans in uniform, 
I want to reiterate that the best way to 
ensure their lives are never placed in jeop- 
ardy is to send a message to Washington 
and to the world, a message that says the 
American people are committed to national 
defense and that we stand behind those 
who wear our country’s uniform. 

We owe a great debt to those on free- 
dom’s first line of defense—men like Cap- 
tain Lorence and Captain Ribas-Dominicci, 
Air Force pilots who recently lost their lives 
in the raid on Libyan terrorists. We honor 
them today and all the members of free- 
dom’s honor guard. And we say thank you 
to you, our Armed Forces, and pledge our 
support for adequate military expenditures, 
a strong defense, and the dream of world 
freedom and peace. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the triservice dining facility at Fort 
Myer in Arlington, VA. 

Following his address, the President had 
lunch with members of the honor guards 
and then returned to the White House. 


National Digestive Diseases Awareness 
Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5481. May 17, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Digestive diseases rank third in the total 
economic burden of illness in the United 
States. More important, in terms of human 
discomfort, pain, and mortality, they consti- 
tute one of our most serious national health 
problems. 

Digestive diseases are a major cause of 
hospitalization and surgery in this country. 
Each day some 200,000 people miss work 
because of them. Twenty million Americans 
are treated for some type of chronic diges- 
tive disorder each year, and almost half of 
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our population suffers an occasional diges- 
tive disorder, creating a yearly expenditure 
of approximately $17 billion in direct health 
care costs, and a total estimated economic 
burden of $50 billion. 

Research into the causes, cures, preven- 
tion, and clinical treatment of digestive dis- 
eases and related nutrition problems contin- 
ues with the support of public and private 
institutions at all levels. This year marks the 
third anniversary of the initiation of a na- 
tional digestive diseases education program. 
Its goals are to involve all those concerned 
with the problem—including the Digestive 
Diseases National Coalition, the National 
Digestive Diseases Advisory Board, the Na- 
tional Digestive Diseases Education and In- 
formation Clearinghouse, and the National 
Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and Diges- 
tive and Kidney Diseases—in educating the 
public as well as medical practitioners, di- 
eticians, and nutrition experts on the seri- 
ousness of these diseases and the most ad- 
vanced methods available to prevent, treat, 
and control them. 

In recognition of the importance of ef- 
forts to combat digestive diseases, the Con- 
gress, by Senate Joint Resolution 324, has 
designated the week beginning May 18, 
1986, as “National Digestive Diseases 
Awareness Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
18, 1986, as National Digestive Diseases 
Awareness Week. I urge the people of the 
United States and educational, philanthrop- 
ic, scientific, medical, and health care orga- 
nizations and professionals to participate in 
appropriate activities to encourage further 
research into the causes and cures of all 
types of digestive disorders. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:27 a.m., May 19, 1986) 
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South African Military Raids 


World Trade Week 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 19, 1986 


Remarks on Signing the Proclamation. 
May 19, 1986 





On the occasion of South African military 
strikes into Zambia, Zimbabwe, and Botswa- 
na, the United States stands with the gov- 
ernments and peoples of those countries in 
expressing our sense of outrage at these 
events and our condolences to the families 
of the victims. 


We vigorously condemn these attacks by 
South Africa. Our diplomacy in South Africa 
has been aimed at stopping cross-border vi- 
olence. Such efforts have had results. We 
would note that senior officials of South 
Africa and its neighbors have held regular 
and productive consultations on issues of se- 
curity and respect for international borders. 


We believe these military actions to be 
particularly inexplicable in the light of on- 
going efforts among those neighbors to 
maintain good working relations and com- 
munication on security problems. The ongo- 
ing process had clearly not exhausted all 
possibilities for peaceful remedy of the 
issues. - 

We find the South African raids are all 
the more difficult to fathom, given current 
efforts of the Commonwealth’s Eminent 
Persons Group, which is currently in the 
region, engaged in highly sensitive discus- 
sions to promote dialog between blacks and 
whites in South Africa. 


The United States has made clear for 
many years its strong opposition to, and 
condemnation of, violent means by any 
party as a method for resolving South Afri- 
ca’s problems. And we stand by the princi- 
ple that political avenues should be given 
every opportunity. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:28 a.m. 





Secretary Baldrige, Ambassador Yeutter,} 
good morning to all of you, and welcome to 
the White House. It’s an honor to have you_ 
join us to help celebrate World Trade 
Week. Together, we can underscore the sig- 
nificance of international trade to our 
nation and the world. 


And by the way, I can’t help but recall 
that in my former career I had something 
to do with exporting for overseas markets 
myself. In those days American motion pic- 
tures occupied more than 75 percent of the 
playing time of all the screens of the world. 
Unfortunately the movies that we sent 
overseas sometimes—well, they weren’t 
always successful. I had one called “Cattle 
Queen of Montana.” [Laughter] It lost 
something in Japanese. [Laughter] 

But it’s important for us Americans to re- 
flect upon the extent to which our nation is 
involved in international trade. One in six 
of our manufacturing jobs and one in four 
of our farm acres produce merchandise for 
overseas markets. Roughly speaking, every 
billion dollars worth of American manufac- 
tured goods exported means more than 
25,000 American jobs. And overall, today 
nearly 5.5 million American jobs are con- 
nected to exports. 

And yet despite its importance, interna- 
tional trade faces serious challenges. Large 
and sometimes massive trade imbalances 
among the major trading nations have 
given rise to strong protectionist feeling 
both here at home and abroad. 

Yet ever since the disaster of the 1930 
Smoot-Hawley tariffs, we’ve known that 
protectionism doesn’t work. No, the way to 
promote worldwide prosperity is not to 
erect barriers, but to bring them down; not 


1 Malcolm Baldrige is Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Clayton Yeutter is the United 
States Trade Representative. 
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to decrease international trade, but to 
expand it. And we’re working to do just 
that. 


Our approach has been threefold. First, 
we’re doing all we can to provide an eco- 
nomic environment that’s conducive to ex- 
ports around the globe: international eco- 
nomic stability, innovation, and growth. 


And in this regard, we’re having historic 
success. Here at home our own economy 
has grown for 41 months, creating more 
than 9% million American jobs. Inflation in 
our nation is running at the lowest level in 
two decades, and the prime rate of interest 
has dropped by 60 percent since we took 
office. 


Abroad, we’ve been working to achieve 
closer economic policy coordination be- 
tween nations, foster improved global 
growth, and promote greater exchange rate 
stability. Indeed, closer economic coordina- 
tion between us and our trading partners 
was agreed upon at the Tokyo summit. 
We’re pleased to see that other nations—in 
part spurred by our own growth, in part 
following our example of low taxes and lim- 
ited government—have a good outlook for 
more economic growth of their own. The 
Plaza agreement that was reached last Sep- 
tember has contributed to substantial ex- 
change rate changes, improving our own 
competitive position. And the debt problem 
in lesser developed countries is being ad- 
dressed, providing expanded markets for 
American trade. All this adds up to a sound 
basis for a wider and freer world trade. 


Second, we’re working to remove foreign 
trade barriers that may be blocking the sale 
of otherwise competitive American prod- 
ucts. As I said in my trade address on Sep- 
tember 23d of last year: “All must work to 
guarantee open markets—free trade is, by 
definition, fair trade. 


Since September we’ve initiated investi- 
gations into unfair trade practices by other 
countries, making ours the first administra- 
tion to initiate such investigations on its 
own. Today we’ve cases underway concern- 
ing Korean barriers to foreign insurance 
companies, Brazilian restrictions on com- 
puter imports, Korean violations of intellec- 
tual property rights, and Japanese restric- 
tions on imported tobacco products, as 
we've started our first investigation into 
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Taiwan’s foreign export performance re- 
quirements. 

In that same September speech I just re- 
ferred to, I announced the formation of a 
strike force to identify unfair foreign trade 
practices and recommend strategies for 
combatting them. The strike force has been 
hard at work. We’ve initiated an antidump- 
ing case against Japan for its practices in- 
volving exports of semiconductors. We’ve 
begun consultations with European govern- 
ments on airbus sales. And we’ve proposed 
legislation to strengthen and expand the 
protection of intellectual property rights 
and adopted a formal policy in the enforce- 
ment of such rights. 

Third, we’re working to negotiate new 
trade agreements that will expand world 
trade for the benefit of all nations. At the 
recent Tokyo summit, we and our allies 
once again affirmed our support for a new 
round of multilateral trade negotiations, tar- 
geting the September GATT? ministerial 
meeting for decisive progress. At the 
summit we also agreed that this new round 
of talks should have a comprehensive 
agenda, including new topics of particular 
interest to the United States, such as serv- 
ices, intellectual property, and investment. 
And still pursuing the goal of expanding 
trade, we’ve also begun to explore the ad- 
vantages of negotiating a comprehensive 
free trade agreement with Canada, our 
largest trading partner. 

In trade relations with Japan, progress is, 
again, being made. When Prime Minister 
Nakasone and I met in April and again at 
the Tokyo summit, we agreed on the need 
to expand our trade through better market 
access. Indeed, I’m gratified at Japanese ef- 
forts to restructure their economy to 
expand domestic demand. Based on previ- 
ous work, the Japanese are now committed 
to lowering Japan’s barriers to imports of 
telecommunications equipment, medical 
equipment, forest products, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and electronics. Like many of our trad- 
ing partners, the Japanese are tough nego- 
tiators. I think many of you here know that 
firsthand. But we’re determined to do all 
we can to lower trade barriers in Japan and 
throughout the world. 


2 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 
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These actions are all constructive steps 
aimed at expanding trade. And that’s why 
I’m dismayed at protectionist legislation 
that is under consideration in the House of 
Representatives. It isn’t a fair trade bill; it’s 
a “less trade” bill. It will not open markets 
to U.S. products; it will close them. It will 
mandate that the United States violate 
many of the most basic rules of internation- 
al trade. And it would expose our most pro- 
ductive farms and industries to retaliation 
by other nations. 

The creation of a strike force, the en- 
forcement of our trade laws, vigorous trade 
talks with Japan and other nations—it is 
only right that we in government should 
make those efforts. But in truth, our nation 
would be nowhere without you—you 
who’ve shown such initiative in opening 
new international markets. You’re proof 
that American business has never been 
afraid to compete, that our business com- 
munity is as innovative, efficient, and com- 
petitive as any on Earth. My friends, for 
setting such high standards, I thank you. 


And now it’s my privilege to sign the 
proclamation and then to ask Secretary 
Baldrige and Ambassador Yeutter to help 
me present the “E” and “E Star” awards 
for excellence in exporting. So, I'll take pen 
in hand. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

Recipients of the “E” Award were Automo- 
tive Parts and Accessories Association, 
Lanham, MD, Ferguson Industries, Dallas, 
TX; Kustom Electronics, Lenaxa, KS; Mac- 
beth, Newburgh, NY; Mayer Wildman In- 
dustries, Inc., Orangeburg, SC; Panelfold, 
Inc., Miami, FL; Paper Machinery Corp., 
Milwaukee, WI; Timberland Co., Ports- 
mouth, NH; and Xport, the Port Authority 
Trading Company of the Port of New York 
and New Jersey. 

Recipients of the “E Star” Award were Colo- 
nial Beef Co., Philadelphia, PA; Dale Elec- 
tronics, Inc., Columbus, NE; First Interstate 
Bank, Denver, CO; Greater Los Angeles 
Convention Bureau, Los Angeles, CA; and 
Sunnen Products Co., St. Louis, MO. 


World Trade Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5482. May 19, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, World Trade Week provides" 
an opportunity to celebrate the importance 
of international trade to our present pros- 
perity and our future prospects. Indeed, it 
benefits us and all the nations with whom 
we do business. 

American business initiative and ingenui- 
ty have never stopped at our borders. Since 
the birth of our Nation, we have been a 
dynamic force in international trade. That 
trade has helped us build the most produc- 
tive economy in the history of mankind. 

Today, America’s prosperity depends as 
never before on our ability to compete in 
international markets. Our exports make a 
major contribution to domestic growth and 
employment. The United States is today the 
world’s leading exporter. We export nearly 
16 percent more goods to the world than 
our nearest competitor, yet we export far 
less of our total production than many other 
trading nations. We need to increase our 
exports to further strengthen our economy. 

American companies need the same free 
and fair access to foreign markets that the 
United States offers to its trading partners. 
My Administration has stepped up its ef- 
forts to counter unfair trade practices and 
to open foreign markets that have raised 
barriers to American products. We will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Today, we are preparing for a new round 
of multilateral trade negotiations. Through 
those negotiations we will continue to press 
for open markets for the products of our 
manufacturing firms. We will also press for 
greater market access for the products of 
America’s farms and the products of our 
fast-growing service industries. 

In multilateral negotiations, and at home, 
we will continue to resist proposals for pro- 
tectionist measures for the simple reason, 
proved by history and bitter experience, 
that they just do not work. 

Export expansion also requires a sound, 
stable dollar and reliable exchange rates 
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around the world. We have already 
achieved a great deal through our efforts to 
coordinate economic and monetary policies 
with our major trading partners. Upward 
revaluations of foreign currencies against 
the dollar are making American products 
more competitive around the world. We 
are continuing our policy discussions with 
America’s major trading partners to en- 
hance America’s trading opportunities. 


Government can only set the stage for 
increased trading. It is the job of American 
private enterprise to make trade grow. 
Over the past year, government actions 
have vastly improved the climate for trade. 
Aggressive exporters in our business com- 
munity are calling today’s trading climate 
an opportunity for a “renaissance in Ameri- 
can competitiveness.” Translating that 
golden opportunity into a reality depends 
upon all of America’s businesses. 


Given fair competitive conditions, Ameri- 
can industry and labor can and will meet 
this challenge with renewed determina- 
tion—reaching out to fulfill our potential as 
a great exporting nation. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim the week begin- 
ning May 18, 1986, as World Trade Week. I 
invite the people of the United States to 
join in appropriate observances to reaffirm 
the enormous potential of international 
trade for creating jobs and stimulating eco- 
nomic activity here while it helps to gener- 
ate prosperity for all. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:12 p.m., May 19, 1986) 


United States Coast Guard and 
Maritime Administration 





Statement on Signing H.R. 739 Into Law. 
May 19, 1986 





I have signed into law H.R. 739, which 
effects miscellaneous changes in the laws 
administered by or affecting the United 
States Coast Guard and Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

In approving H.R. 739, I have been as- 
sured by the Department of State that sec- 
tion 10 of the act is consistent with existing 
treaty obligations and consistent with exist- 
ing United States cabotage statutes. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 739 is Public Law 
99-307, approved May 19. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of George S. Dunlop To Be an 
Assistant Secretary, Natural Resources and 
Environment. May 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George S. Dunlop to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture (Natural 
Resources and Environment). He would 
succeed Peter C. Myers. 

Since 1979 Mr. Dunlop has been with the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry as minority staff direc- 
tor, 1979-1981, and is currently chief of 
staff, a position he has held since 1981. In 
1984 he was a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade in Geneva, and previously he 
was on the staff of Senator Jesse Helms as a 
special assistant, 1975-1979, and as a coordi- 
nator in his North Carolina office, 1973- 
1975. 

He graduated from Catawba College 
(B.A., 1970) and Lehigh University (M.A., 
1972). Mr. Dunlop is married and resides in 
Arlington, VA. He was born July 31, 1946, 
in Charlotte, NC. 
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Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of J. Michael Dorsey To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Public and Indian 
Housing. May 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. Michael Dorsey to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (Public and Indian Housing). 
He would succeed Warren T. Lindquist. 

Mr. Dorsey is presently a partner with 
the law firm of Stinson, Mag & Fizell in 
Kansas City, MO. Previously, he was an as- 
sistant attorney general for John C. Dan- 
forth, 1973-1974; and with the Legal Aid 
and Defender Society of Greater Kansas 
City, Inc., as an assistant director, managing 
attorney, and staff attorney, 1969-1973. 

He graduated from Stanford University 
(B.A., 1965) and the University of Missouri- 
Kansas City (J.D., 1968;.LL.M., 1973). Mr. 
Dorsey is married, has two children, and 
resides in Kansas City, MO. He was born 
February 6, 1943, in Kansas City, MO. 


National Cancer Advisory Board 





Appointment of Louis W. Sullivan as a 
Member. May 19, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Louis W. Sullivan to be a 
member of the National Cancer Advisory 
Board for a term expiring March 9, 1992. 
He would succeed Robert C. Hickey. 

Since 1981 Dr. Sullivan has been presi- 
dent and dean of Morehouse School of Med- 
icine in Atlanta, GA; and prior to that at 
Morehouse School, he was dean and direc- 
tor and also professor of biology and medi- 
cine, 1975-1981. Previously, he was profes- 
sor of medicine and physiology in the 
School of Medicine and professor of Nutri- 
tion in the School of Dentistry at Boston 
University, as well as a visiting physician at 
Boston City and University Hospitals, 1974- 
1975; director of hematology at Boston City 
Hospital and project director with the 
Boston Sickle Cell Center, 1973-1975. 


Dr. Sullivan graduated from Morehouse 
College (B.S., 1954) and Boston University 
(M.D., 1958). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Atlanta, GA. Dr. Sulli- 
van was born November 3, 1933, in Atlanta, 
GA. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Two Delegates. 
May 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business. These are 
new positions: 


John Reeves Raese, of West Virginia. Mr. Raese is 
vice president of Greer Steel Corp. in Morgan- 
town, WV. He graduated from West Virginia 
University (B.S., 1973). Mr. Raese is married, 
resides in Morgantown, WV, and was born 
April 10, 1950, in Baltimore, MD. 

Lynne Warrick, of Virginia. Mrs. Warrick is 
president of National Color, Inc. & VIP Video 
in Fairfax City, VA. She graduated from Mon- 
mouth College (B.A., 1967). Mrs. Warrick has 
one child, resides in McLean, VA, and was 
born April 24, 1923, in Irvington, NJ. 


Cultural Property Advisory Committee 





Appointment of Alfred E. Stendahl as a 
Member. May 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Alfred E. Stendahl to be a 
member of the Cultural Property Advisory 
Committee for a term of 2 years. This is a 
reappointment. 

Since 1984 Mr. Stendahl has been serving 
in this capacity on the Cultural Property 
Advisory Committee. He is currently direc- 
tor of the Stendahl Art Galleries in Los An- 
geles, where he has staged solely or contrib- 
uted to the staging of more than 100 exhibi- 
tions in the United States and Europe. Mr. 
Stendahl has also authored several publica- 
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tions on primitive and ancient arts and has 
been instrumental in forming collections for 
many museums in the United States. 

Mr. Stendahl graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley (B.S., 1939). 
He is married, resides in North Hollywood, 
CA, and was born December 4, 1915, in 
Los Angeles, CA. 


President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 





Appointment of Two Members. 
May 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports: 


Frederic V. Malek, of Virginia. He would suc- 
ceed William E. LaMothe. Mr. Malek is execu- 
tive vice president of the Marriott Corp. in 
Washington, DC. Mr. Malek graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point (B.S.) 
and Harvard University (M.B.A., 1964). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
McLean, VA. Mr. Malek was born December 
22, 1936, in Berwyn, IL. 


Harry N. Walters, of Virginia. This is a new posi- 
tion. Mr. Walters has been Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs since 1982. Previously he was 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower 
and Reserve Affairs, 1981-1982. He graduated 
from the U.S. Military Academy (B.S., 1959). 
Mr. Walters is married, has two children, and 
resides in McLean, VA. He was born July 4, 
1936, in Fostoria, OH. 


Just Say No To Drugs Week 





Remarks on Signing the Proclamation. 
May 20, 1986 





The President. 1 appreciate all of you 
joining us here today to kick off “Just Say 
No Week.” And before I begin, I want to 
give a long distance hello to Senator Paula 
Hawkins. Senator Hawkins has been a loyal 
warrior in the battle against drug abuse. So, 
long distance, Senator, thank you for all 
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you’ve done, and best wishes for a speedy 
recovery. 

When our team got to Washington nearly 
5% years ago we pledged to put America’s 
house in order. Well, that required more 
than economic reform and bolstering our 
national defense. Our country was threat- 
ened by an epidemic of drug abuse that’s 
been growing in intensity since the 1960's. 
By 1980 illegal drugs were every bit as 
much a threat to the United States as 
enemy planes and missiles. The plague was 
fueled by an attitude of permissiveness, 
both public and private. America was losing 
its future by default. 

Early in our administration I issued a 
challenge: Americans in and out of govern- 
ment, I said, should do all we can to defeat 
the drug menace threatening our country. 
And I’m pleased that many of you who 
were there when I issued that challenge are 
with us today. I’m also grateful for all the 
hard work and long hours that you’ve com- 
mitted to this truly noble endeavor. 

The first thing we did was take down the 
surrender flag and raise the battle flag. To- 
gether we beefed up our enforcement arm, 
and today more arrests are being made and 
more narcotics are being seized than ever 
before. Today there’s also more communi- 
cation and effective coordination between 
the levels of government and departments 
and agencies than many believed was possi- 
ble. We are, indeed, trying to do everything 
government can do to combat drug traffick- 
ers. 

But just as important, I happen to think 
more important, we’ve enlisted the Ameri- 
can people in this battle. Parents, service 
clubs, youth organizations, responded to our 
call. We found prominent citizens, captains 
of industry, singers, actors, and athletes— 
individuals who young people look up to— 
were more than willing to do their part. 
Why? Well, because they love people, and 
they love this country. 

What we’ve got to do now is make cer- 
tain that we continue to give our young 
people—like the ones with us here today— 
the support and backing they need to “Just 
Say No” to drugs. 

There’s someone else here who shares 
these sentiments. She was a favorite of 
mine even before she got involved in this 
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issue. [Laughter] However, I will have to 
confess that she’s made me such a proud 
husband in these last few years. 

Nancy was, and still is, the motivational 
force behind the “Just Say No” movement. 
It all started in an elementary school in 
Oakland, California, during the summer of 
1984. She was talking to a class about drug 
abuse, and out of her discussion with the 
youngsters came the idea of “Just Say No” 
clubs. And from that very day the idea 
snowballed. Clubs came into being first in 
California, then they started up in towns 
and cities all across the country and over- 
seas. On Thursday of this week, Nancy will 
participate in the “International Just Say No 
Walk” with hundreds of thousands of young 
people around the globe. 

Because of these grassroots efforts, all of 
us, inside government and out, are seeing a 
change of attitude about drug abuse. Public 
awareness has increased dramatically in the 
past several years, and our children are 
more aware of the dangers of drugs now 
than ever before. By educating our children 
about the dangers of drugs, we’re going to 
dry up the drug market and kick the dope 
peddlers right out of this country. Every 
time Nancy and I meet this country’s won- 
derful young people, we feel more confi- 
dent that we are going to win this battle. 

To our country’s young people, I say: 
We're so proud of each of you who has 
rejected drugs and also those of you who 
have overcome drug problems. Your cour- 
age and commitment have not gone unno- 
ticed. You have a special place in our 
hearts. 

And now, before I sign the proclamation, 
I'd like to introduce the champ who’s been 
leading this battle—Nancy. 

The First Lady. At the beginning of this 
year, someone asked me if I wanted to 
make a New Year’s wish, and I said yes— 
and it was that I'd like to see every young 
person in the world join the “Just Say No” 
to drugs club. Well, just the fact that Con- 
gress has proclaimed “Just Say No Week,” 
and in light of all the activities taking place, 
it seems that my wish is well on its way to 
coming true. 

I’m so proud of all the young people, the 
parents, the citizens in cities and towns 
across the Nation, the Government and ev- 
eryone else who’s helping to create what I 


believe is the final solution to this prob- 
lem—and that’s a way to teach every one of 
our children to “Just Say No” to drugs. The 
future of the world lies in their hands, and 
we must all come together in their name to 
end drug and alcohol abuse once and for 
all. 

Again, thank you so much for what you’re 
doing and for joining us here today. Thank 
you. 

The President. And now I'll sign the proc- 
lamation. There—‘“Just Say No.” 


Note: The President spoke at 10:28 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Just Say No To Drugs Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5483. May 20, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


People all across America are becoming 
increasingly aware of the terrible dangers of 
drug abuse. Permissive attitudes about drug 
use have been replaced by deepening con- 
cern and—what is more important—action. 
People of all ages and from all walks of life 
are rallying against this terrible scourge. 
Many young people are taking a leading 
role in the effort to help other young 
people from “getting hooked,” and in assist- 
ing addicts to break the chains of their ad- 
diction. 

Although young people are exposed to far 
too many opportunities to experiment with 
drugs, an ever-increasing number are 
saying no to drugs and to alcohol. They are 
joining together to learn how, and to make 
it stick. They are forming “JUST SAY NO” 
clubs to help them resist temptation and to 
encourage their peers to stay drug-free. On 
May 22, many thousands of children and 
teenagers will Walk Against Drugs to en- 
courage others to join them in saying “No” 
to drugs. 

These young people of America are dem- 
onstrating that healthy and productive lives 
are possible when you«“Just Say No.” Many 
other children of the world share this com- 
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mitment to put a stop to drug abuse; in 
Great Britain, Canada, Ireland, Costa Rica, 
and Sweden, children are actively pursuing 
this same idea—JUST SAY NO! 

We, as adults, owe a debt of gratitude to 
our children for setting such a fine example; 
for leading the way to a better future for 
future generations. I congratulate our 
young people for their courage and zeal in 
this crusade. I challenge the adults of the 
world to encourage and support them, and 
to follow their lead in saying “No” to drugs. 
I am confident that, working together, we 
will conquer drug abuse. 

To recognize those American young 
people who are publicly fighting drug abuse 
by saying “No” to drugs and thereby con- 
tributing to the end of this plague in Amer- 
ica, the Congress, by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 337, has designated the week begin- 
ning May 18, 1986, as “Just Say No To 
Drugs Week” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 18 
through May 24, 1986, as “Just Say No To 
Drugs Week.” I ask each person to make a 
personal commitment to saying “No” to 
drug and alcohol abuse; and I call on all 
Americans to join me in observing this 
week with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:08 p.m., May 20, 1986] 


Tax Reform 





Remarks Prior to a Meeting With the Senate 
Finance Committee. May 20, 1986 





The President. Thank you all for coming 
down today. More importantly, thank you 
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for all your fine work in getting a tax 
reform bill reported in your committee by a 
unanimous vote. That’s got to be almost a 
first, at least for a long time. You’ve truly 
been doing America’s business and you’ve 
been doing it brilliantly. And as far as I’m 
concerned, you’re now the “A-Team.” 
[Laughter] 

This bipartisan spirit, I think, will be a 
tremendous boost in creating a binding 
commitment to the only special interest 
that counts—and that’s the American 
people, the ones who pay the bills in this 
country. And in particular, I want to thank 
you for eliminating needless brackets and 
lowering the rates to 15 and 27 percent, 
raising the personal and dependents’ ex- 
emption to $2,000 for middle- and low- 
income Americans, and providing a mini- 
mum tax so that individuals and corpora- 
tions will pay their fair share. 


Beryl! and his group at the Council of 
Economic Advisers tell me that the added 
incentives and efficiencies could increase 
America’s growth rate nearly 10 percent 
over the next decade. And that means 
people will be able to keep more of what 
they earn and thereby encouraging the en- 
trepreneurial spirit, building a stronger and 
more productive economy. And that kind of 
growth would also, it is estimated, provide 
an additional 4 million new jobs over that 
same period. 


You and your chairman, Bob Packwood, 
who couldn’t be with us today, are to be 
commended for a yeoman effort—to 
breathe new life into something that had 
been declared dead on more than one occa- 
sion since the effort had begun. And now 
we need to make sure the lifeline stays 
intact as this historic measure is considered 
by the full Senate when you get back from 
Memorial Day weekend. 


Not only will the American people bene- 
fit by your straightforward, hard-hitting 
proposal to return simplicity and fairness to 
the tax code, but the bipartisan coalition 
you've forged is a major victory for the 
democratic process that makes this nation 


1 Beryl W. Sprinkel is Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 
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great. And I think the American people join 
me in thanking you for your statesmanship 
in this. 

And now, is Jim Baker here? 

Secretary of the Treasury Baker. 1 can’t 
get to my seat, Mr. President. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, take off from there. 
That’s a pretty good podium. 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think 
about using the surplus for the deficit? First 


year—— 
The President. Well, Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International], 
r’m— 


Q. Have you made up your mind on it? 

The President. —I’m going to wait until 
we have the discussion here that will follow. 
Unfortunately, you all will have business 
elsewhere. [Laughter] 

Q. You’ve been avoiding answers all day 
today. 

Q. Do you want to answer the Saudi 
Stinger question now, Mr. President? 

The President. No. No, I don’t. 

Q. Are you going to take the sting out of 
the Saudi package? 

The President. This is the news subject 
now here. Thank you. 

Q. Can’t help trying. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Machine Tool Imports 





Statement by the President. May 20, 1986 





I have decided to seek voluntary restraint 
agreements (VRA’s) on machine tool im- 
ports. In March 1983 the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association submitted a peti- 
tion to the Secretary of Commerce recom- 
mending import quotas based on the view 
that imports of machine tools threaten the 
national security. Pursuant to statute, Secre- 
tary Baldrige submitted a report to me in 
February 1984. In March 1984 I decided 
that this report should incorporate new mo- 
bilization, defense, and economic planning 
factors then being developed by an inter- 
agency group. I then directed the Secretary 
of Commerce to update the machine tools 


investigation. In March 1986 Secretary Bal- 
drige submitted his report to reflect this 
guidance. The National Security Council 
subsequently discussed the report, and on 
this basis, I have directed that import levels 
be reviewed during the next 6 months. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Defense and 
other relevant administration officials, indi- 
cated that the machine tool industry is a 
small yet vital component of the U.S. de- 
fense base. The Secretary of Commerce fur- 
ther indicated that high levels of imports 
can potentially erode U.S. capabilities to 
manufacture critical machine tool product 
lines. 

Based on this information, I have decided 
on the following course of action: 

—Voluntary restraint agreements will be 
sought with Taiwan, West Germany, Japan, 
and Switzerland on machining centers, 
computer controlled and noncomputer con- 
trolled lathes, computer controlled and non- 
computer controlled punching and shearing 
machines, and milling machines. 

—The Departments of Defense and Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the other agen- 
cies, will implement an action plan that 
will: 

e Integrate more fully U.S. machine tool 
manufacturers into the defense pro- 
curement process. In particular, com- 
panies will receive more timely infor- 
mation on U.S. defense programs and 
future DOD manufacturing require- 
ments so that they may be able to par- 
ticipate at an earlier stage in the pro- 
curement process. 

* Modernize machine tool capabilities 
that support our national defense. 
DOD programs that improve manufac- 
turing productivity as well as those 
that advance technology will be ap- 
plied to the machine tool industry. 

¢ Provide up to $5 million per year over 
the next 3 years in Federal Govern- 
ment matching funds to support a pri- 
vate sector technology center to help 
the machine tool industry make ad- 
vances in manufacturing and design. 

¢ The Attorney General and other agen- 
cies will investigate the potential for 
cooperative research and development 
efforts on the part of industry. 
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¢ The Secretary of Commerce will moni- 
tor the U.S. machine tool industry’s 
performance on an annual basis, with 
emphasis on the steps it has taken to 
improve its production capabilities and 
competitive position. 

This action plan, combined with the ad- 
ministration’s growth-oriented economic 
policies and dedicated efforts on the part of 
the U.S. machine tool industry, will ensure 
a world class U.S. industry. 


Andrei Sakharov Day 





Proclamation 5484. May 20, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


May 21, 1986, is the 65th birthday of 
Andrei Sakharov. At this time, let us recall 
and acclaim the courage and dedication of 
this giant of the twentieth century. Let us 
rededicate ourselves to the values of peace 
and justice and human dignity he has come 
to symbolize for all who love freedom 
throughout the world. 

Since we last honored this brave man, we 
are pleased that Dr. Sakharov’s wife, Yelena 
Bonner, has been allowed to travel here to 
see her family and to obtain needed medi- 
cal care. We welcome the fact that several 
separated husbands and wives were at last 
given permission to join their spouses in the 
United States. We welcome the release of 
Anatoly Shcharansky. 

Unfortunately, these positive develop- 
ments only serve to underscore the overall 
grim human rights situation that continues 
to prevail in the Soviet Union. For his ef- 
forts on behalf of human rights and world 
peace, Dr. Sakharov himself remains isolat- 
ed in Gorky, deprived of contact with 
friends and family, and barred from carry- 
ing out scientific research. The Soviet au- 
thorities have succeeded in eliminating the 
main vehicle for human rights activism, the 
Helsinki Monitors. Yury Orlov and many 
other monitors are now serving long terms 
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of imprisonment or exile. Religious groups 
continue to be major targets of persecution: 
Orthodox believers, Baptists, Roman Catho- 
lics, Ukrainian rite Catholics, Uniates, Pen- 
tecostalists, and other groups have been 
subjected to arrest and harassment. The 
crackdown on Hebrew teachers and cultur- 
al activists continues. Emigration remains at 
low levels. Many more families remain sep- 
arated. The basic freedoms of speech, as- 
sembly, and press are systematically denied, 
yet, as Sakharov has recognized, these are 
the essential means by which people can 
ensure that their own governments act 
peacefully and in the people’s interests. 

In October 1977, in an appeal to the Par- 
liaments of all Helsinki-signatory states, Dr. 
Sakharov wrote: 

“We are living through a period of histo- 
ry in which decisive support of the princi- 
ples of freedom of conscience, an open soci- 
ety and the rights of man is an absolute 
necessity. The alternative is surrender to 
totalitarianism, the loss of all precious free- 
dom and political, economic and moral deg- 
radation. The West, its political and moral 
leaders, its free and decent peoples, must 
not allow this.” 

I believe we can best honor Dr. Sakharov 
on his 65th birthday by taking his message 
to heart and by continuing our own vigor- 
ous efforts in pursuit of a just peace, includ- 
ing respect for human rights. We must act 
on his behalf to ensure that his message of 
hope, freedom, justice, and the inviolability 
of the human conscience will not be si- 
lenced. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
323, has designated May 21, 1986, as 
“Andrei Sakharov Day” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 21, 1986, as Andrei 
Sakharov Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States and Federal, State, and local 
government officials to observe this day 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, 
and activities designed to honor this hero of 
humanity. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:27 a.m., May 21, 1986] 


National Maritime Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5485. May 20, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


From the very beginning, America has 
been a seafaring Nation. In fact, the discov- 
ery of our continent was the result of one of 
the most daring seafaring adventures in 
human history. Even before the founding of 
the Republic, our people looked to the 
sea—for peaceful trade and to ensure pros- 
perity. 

The sea-lanes were the pathways to new 
beginnings in a new world for millions who 
came to our shores and helped to build a 
country already rich in trading and seafar- 
ing traditions. 

American maritime leadership was also 
reflected in ship design. The fabled 
“Yankee Clippers” of the early 19th centu- 
ry represented the first major innovation in 
wind-powered craft since the 15th century. 
They dashed across the seas at unprece- 
dented speeds, making them the ultimate 
in merchant sail. And when steam-powered 
vessels began to eclipse sailing ships in the 
latter part of the 19th century, it was large- 
ly the result of pioneering work by two 
Americans, John Fitch and Robert Fulton. 

Since America fronted on the world’s two 
largest oceans, it was fitting that an Ameri- 
can naval officer, Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
should have been the author of the first 
major historical study of the influence of sea 
power in geopolitics. Theodore Roosevelt, 
who as a young man was the first to review 
Mahan’s book, later, as President, took the 


lead in providing the United States with its 
first world-class navy. From this rich herit- 
age, America emerged as the greatest trad- 
ing Nation on earth. 


All of us today owe a debt of gratitude to 
the civilian merchant mariners who have 
braved the perils of the sea and the assaults 
of enemies who threatened our way of life. 
Through the centuries, untold numbers sac- 
rificed their lives to preserve American 
freedom. In World War II alone, nearly 
6,000 U.S. merchant seamen aboard 733 
American ships were lost in enemy attacks. 
But our sea-lane lifelines remained open. 


It is appropriate that we pause to pay 
tribute to those civilian sailors, past and 
present, in our commercial fleet and to all 
other Americans who support them and 
guard the lifelines of the sea that sustain us 
all. 


In recognition of the importance of the 
American merchant marine, the Congress, 
by joint resolution approved May 20, 1933, 
designated May 22 of each year as “Nation- 
al Maritime Day” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation calling for its appropriate ob- 
servance. This date was chosen to com- 
memorate the day in 1819 when the SS 
SAVANNAH departed Savannah, Georgia, 
on the first transatlantic steamship voyage. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 22, 1986, as National 
Maritime Day, and I urge the people of the 
United States to observe this day by display- 
ing the flag of the United States at their 
homes and other suitable places, and I re- 
quest that all ships sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag dress ship on that day. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:28 a.m., May 21, 1986] 
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Exclusions From the Federal Labor- 
Management Relations Program 





Executive Order 12559. May 20, 1986 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
7103(b) of Title 5 of the United States Code, 
and in order to exempt certain agencies or 
subdivisions thereof from coverage of the 
Federal Labor-Management Relations Pro- 
gram, it is hereby ordered as follows: Exec- 
utive Order No. 12171, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by deleting Section 1-209 
and inserting in its place: 

Section 1-209. Agencies or subdivisions of 
the Department of Justice: 

a. The Office of Enforcement and the 
Office of Intelligence, including all domes- 
tic field offices and intelligence units, of the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. 

b. The Office of Special Operations, the 
Threat Analysis Group, the Enforcement 
Operations Division, the Witness Security 
Division and the Court Security Division in 
the Office of the Director and the Enforce- 
ment Division in Offices of the United 
States Marshals in the United States Mar- 
shals Service. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 20, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:29 a.m., May 21, 1986] 


Close-Up Foundation 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With High School Students. 
May 21, 1986 





The President. Thank you very much, 
and welcome. And I think, for those who 
will probably be seeing and hearing this by 
electronic means, I should make it plain to 
them that you and I are seeing each other 
for the first time. There has been no re- 
hearsing or anything of this kind. And I’m 
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going to take your questions, and I don’t 
know what those questions are going to be. 

But I want to welcome you here. You’re 
quite a cross section—all the way from 
Maine—let’s see, it’s about 11 communities, 
about 10 States, all the way from Maine out 
to Arizona and Washington on the west 
coast and in the desert area there. I think 
your interest in citizenship and public serv- 
ice and all is evidenced by the fact that you 
chose to do this and that you are here. 

You know, I know you're going to be a 
few days in Washington, and if you have to 
leave and you haven’t completely learned 
everything about the Government in Wash- 
ington, why, don’t feel left out. I’ve been 
here 5% years and I’ve still got some ques- 
tions left about it. [Laughter] 

But I’m not going to talk anymore, I’m 
going to get down to this—other than to 
thank our host here for this program, the 
foundation that has made this possible, 
Close-Up Foundation, and for C-SPAN ! 
making it available for so many other 
people to see and hear. But now let’s get 
down to the questions. 

Education 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Mr. Presi- 
dent, your administration seems to favor a 
view towards education which is one of self- 
motivation and not governmental support. I 
agree that to achieve, one must have this 
self-motivation—important to maintaining 
our economic growth and—{inaudible|—in- 
dependent of our generation being able—is 
dependent upon our generation being able 
to go on to higher education. Your scholar- 
ship dollars are not available and costs of 
college education continues to grow. What 
can we do? 

The President. Well, I think there’s some 
misunderstanding. The question basically is 
getting at the great importance of educa- 
tion and at the college level and so forth 
and then the cost of going to college. 
There’s been some misunderstanding about 
what we are or are not doing in that 
regard. First of all, we know that for educa- 
tion up through secondary, through high 


1 The session was taped for later broad- 
cast on the Cable Satellite Public Affairs 
Network (C-SPAN). 
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school, is basically the responsibility of the 
States and local communities, although 
there is some Federal aid in that, too. 

But then when we get to college, I have 
to tell you that, for example, next year 
more loans will be available for college stu- 
dents than ever in our history. It'll be 
around $9 billion—is available for loans. 
There are other programs also and the Fed- 
eral Government is spending at a higher 
level in that kind of support than ever 
before. So, it isn’t true that with all of our 
need to find economies that we have shut 
down education. 

But while I’ve got you here, can I make a 
plug for something else? It is true that 
there are scholarships, and there well 
should be. And States have scholarships. I 
know my own State of California, when I 
was Governor—we increased the amount 
there to 11 times what it had been—the 
State scholarship program. These are 
earned, as you know, by your qualifications 
and ability in school and all. 

But there’s something else. There’s noth- 
ing wrong, also, with working at jobs at the 
same time that you’re going to school. Now, 
I say this because I worked my way through 
college, and there weren’t Federal pro- 
grams at that time. There were loan pro- 
grams from private funds and endowments 
that you could apply. And finally, by my 
senior year, I got around to getting one of 
those loans. But lately, because of these 
other things that are available—you’d be 
surprised how many colleges have jobs on 
the campus for students and are literally 
advertising with no takers. 

And let me just tell you, it isn’t all bad if 
you have an opportunity to work to help 
defray your expenses, if you need to. Our 
programs are aimed at the neediest of stu- 
dents. Where we’ve made any cutback, it is 
not trying to help students that come from 
families where the income is at a level that 
they should be able to provide for their 
own education. But I have to tell you that I 
have never regretted—in fact, the job I had 
most of the time in college was one of the 
best jobs I’ve ever had. I washed dishes in 
the girls dormitory. [Laughter] 

But another question now. 


Funding for Toxic Waste Disposal 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Congress 
created Superfund—clean up waste sites of 
future toxic chemical disasters. Now that 
the funds allocated in this program have 
run out, what are the possibilities for get- 
ting more funding? 

The President. Well, there will be more, 
and right now it’s a case of how much and 
that, because as you know, and as I said 
before, we have some financial restraints, 
what, with our big deficit. But one of the 
problems is how fast can that be used. You 
can lay out some money and then find that 
there’s a restriction just through the very 
doing of the work in cleaning up these vari- 
ous pollution sources, that the money lies 
there and you just can’t use it that fast. So, 
we're trying to arrive at what would be the 
sensible amount for us to appropriate, that 
is. 
Q. There will be more funding? 
The President. There will be, yes. 


South Africa 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Could you 
please give justification for your construc- 
tive engagement policies toward South 
Africa? 

The President. Yes, 1 can. We’re working 
with South Africa. There is a large element 
in South Africa that finds apartheid as re- 
pugnant as we do and is trying to do some- 
thing about it. And the Government has 
made progress. But like something here in 
our own country, when you have a Con- 
gress that has to be incorporated, some- 
times he can’t get as much as he’s asking 
for. We are trying to be of help in this and 
in the progress that they’re making. And 
the ultimate goal is one, and hopefully with- 
out violence—and we have been advocating 
quietly some approaches that we think 
might be helpful to them in what they’re 
trying to accomplish. But our goal is, with- 
out any doubt, to see the end of apartheid 
in South Africa. 

All right. I’ve got to start getting to the 
back of the room. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Do you 
think that Sullivan principle is a call of con- 
duct mandating equal employment prac- 
tices for black South Africans working for 
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America’s business corporations? And if so, 
why? 

The President. Do I believe in what? A 
program for black Africans who are work- 
ing in American corporations? 

Q. Yes. And the call that they have about 
equal employment practices and every- 
thing? 

The President. Yes, | do. As a matter of 
fact, some of your contemporaries who are 
demonstrating a little and think that we 
should withdraw and our industries get out 
of South Africa would be hurting the very 
people we want to help. Because American 
industry in South Africa, and this also ap- 
plies to industries of some of our allied 
countries also—here, in our country, have 
adopted what was called the Sullivan code. 
And Sullivan is a black clergyman. And this 
is one in which for the first time in South 
Africa, in our plants, the rules that we go by 
in this country of fairness to all and with no 
discrimination apply. And it has set a mark 
that in competition for labor force has 
made many of the locally owned South Afri- 
can firms have to change some of their 
ways because the practices in the Ameri- 
can-owned companies are the very thing 
we're trying to achieve. 

All right. 


Defense Spending 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. It seems to 
me that there will be no end in the arms 
race. If both the U.S. and Russia have cre- 
ated enough weapons to destroy each other 
in entirety, why are we still spending outra- 
geous amounts of money building up our 
defense? And what would be accomplished 
by these other weapons? 

The President. Actually, the United 
States—we think of weapons as a deterrent 
to war. In other words, that the possible 
adversary—and we have to believe that the 
Soviet Union is expansionist. They have a 
belief that their purpose must be to bring 
about world revolution to one-world Com- 
munist State. Karl Marx said that that was 
the only way it would really succeed, is 
when the whole world was that way. So, 
they are expansionist. 

We believe the means to maintain peace 
is to be strong enough to ensure that 
anyone taking a look and having a thought 
about an assault on us would recognize that 
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the result and damage to themselves would 
not make it worthwhile. 

Now, all of this talk about how much we 
have and what we’re doing—in the last 5 
years the Soviet Union has outbuilt us in 
fighter planes, in bombers—50 times as 
many as we and the NATO nations togeth- 
er—in artillery pieces, in tanks, and in bal- 
listic missiles. 

You’ve got to remember that big as the 
military budget sounds—and some people 
have tried to make it sound very big 
indeed—that about two-thirds of that 
budget is to pay for the people that are in 
uniform and the rest is for spare parts and 
fuel and ammunition and new weapon sys- 
tems and so forth. But, also, let me tell you 
that our military spending, as a percentage 
of the budget and as a percentage of gross 
national product, is smaller than it has 
been, heretofore, in the past. 

At one time it was believed that the mili- 
tary—because national defense is the prime 
responsibility of the Federal Government, 
to be able to protect our citizenry, and so 
we're spending a smaller percentage than 
has been spent in the past, than was spent 
in 1960. And we are playing catchup. We 
are trying to maintain a deterrent force so 
that no possible adversary is going to take a 
look and think that we’re an easy target. 

And may I just give you one little bit of 
history. Back when the world was in flames 
in the war in Europe that became World 
War II—we were not yet in it. Pearl Harbor 
hadn’t happened. And the President of the 
United States then, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, a Democrat with a Democratic Con- 
gress, tried to get an increase in weapons 
because of the threat worldwide. And we 
held some maneuvers in Louisiana—the 
largest war games that we had ever held, to 
practice. And many of our troops were car- 
rying wooden guns, and we used cardboard 
tanks to simulate armored warfare because 
we didn’t have enough guns, and we didn’t 
have enough tanks. 

When the war was over and our officers 
could talk to their counterparts among the 
enemy—and some of them asked the Japa- 
nese officers, they said, “Why Pearl 
Harbor?” Why, out of a clear blue sky, that 
attack that caused us to go to war? And 
they said, “Why not Pearl Harbor?” And 
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they called attention to this thing at the 
Louisiana maneuvers—they said, “Your sol- 
diers carried wooden guns, you were using 
cardboard tanks. We didn’t think you'd 
fight.” 

Now, a possible adversary has to know 
that you would and you can. We have done 
a great deal to rectify a situation that when 
we took office, on any given day, half the 
airplanes in our service couldn’t fly for lack 
of spare parts; half the ships in our navy, 
which had been reduced from a thousand 
ships to just a few hundred, couldn’t leave 
port at any time because of lack of spare 
parts or not enough crew. 

So, we’re not just building weapons to 
build weapons. The answer to holding down 
defense spending must come when the 
Soviet Union will legitimately meet with us 
for a reduction in weapons. And we are 
ready to sit down with them, and have 
been any time in the last 5 years, to totally 
eliminate nuclear weapons. That is our goal 
and what we dream of. 

Mr. Janger. Mr. President, I’m Steve 
Janger, President of the Close-Up Founda- 
tion. And we have additional Close-Up stu- 
dents on a telephone line in schools outside 
of Washington. And we’re ready for that 
first call, which is from Colorado. 

The President. All right. 


Afghanistan 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. On 
behalf of the students at Overland High 
School, I would like to thank you for taking 
the time to share your thoughts and ideas 
with us this morning. 

Mr. President, we know that Congress 
has increased its aid to the Afghan rebels. 
Our question is: What is the ultimate objec- 
tive of the United States financial aid to 
Afghan rebels, and how do you propose that 
these goals be accomplished? 

The President. Well, there are several 
channels. We’re working with the Soviet 
Union, as in the last summit conference on 
this subject, to persuade them to withdraw. 
How we see this coming about, or the set- 
tlement of this problem, is when the Soviet 
Union will withdraw and when, perhaps 
with international help, we can persuade 
the government, the then government of 
Afghanistan, which was established by the 
Soviet Union—they chose the head man 


and put him there, even though he is an 
Afghan—but then, that the people who are 
now fighting, the freedom fighters in Af- 
ghanistan, and the 3 million refugees who 
have been driven out of their country al- 
lowed to come back, that then, with help 
from the outside world, from countries like 
our own, to ensure order during the transi- 
tion, that then the people of Afghanistan’ 
decide the kind of government they. want 
and who they want to govern them. 

And we think that has to be based on a 
Soviet withdrawal, after 6 years of the 
bloodshed and the fighting that has been 
going on there. 

Mr. Janger. Mr. President, our second 
student call is from Ohio. 


Foreign Assistance and Social Aid 
Programs 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. I would like to 
thank you for this opportunity for letting 
East High students speak to you today. 

Mr. President, there is tremendous 
amount of poverty and hunger in America, 
even in Washington, DC. Why is our gov- 
ernment giving military aid and assistance 
to foreign nations rather than taking care of 
people at home? 

The President. We are doing both. I know 
that there’s been a lot of talk the other way 
that we aren’t doing this. The aid that 
we're giving to foreign countries is aid to 
the lesser developed countries so that they 
can take their place in the world of nations 
with an economy in which they can have a 
living standard that is improved—and no 
freedom. 

And some of that aid, also, is, very practi- 
cally, military aid to them so that they can 
defend themselves. Which makes a lot more 
sense than if we, in our own protection, had 
to send troops there and maintain forces in 
those countries. 

But at the same time, our programs of 
social aid to our own people are such that 
where there is hunger, you have to—in our 
country—you have to determine that that is 
probably because of a lack of knowledge on 
the part of the people as to what things are 
available. Not only is the Government 
doing much in that line, but there has been 
about a 3-times increase in private charity 
and aid in our country. We’re unique in all 
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the world. 1984, American people voluntar- 
ily gave $74 billion to charitable causes in 
this country; 1985, they gave $79.8 billion. 
It continues to go up. Much of that is in 
providing shelters, in providing programs of 
food, in school lunch programs and so forth. 
And between those two sectors, I don’t be- 
lieve that there is anyone that is going 
hungry in America simply by reason of 
denial or lack of ability to feed them. It is 
by people not knowing where or how to get 
this help. 

Mr. Janger. Mr. President, that concludes 
our student calls. We can get back to the 
students who are here today. 

The President. Oh, all right. I’ve got to 
move back in the room a little bit. Right on 
the aisle there, on the right. Yes. 


Balanced Budget Amendment 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I would like 
to know your opinion about the Gramm- 
Rudman bill. And do you think the bill is 
sufficient? 

The President. The Gramm-Rudman bill, 
I just think this has been long overdue. I 
know there are some factors in it that the 
court doesn’t agree with and I don’t either. 
But to have a plan—for over 50 years our 
government has been running deficits. 
Here and there, maybe a single year back 
in that 50 when there wasn’t a deficit, but 
there’s been deficit spending. Many of us 
who complained openly about this and said, 
“We've got to stop this. We’ve got to spend 
within our means.” We had voices over the 
50 years in Washington saying, “Oh, it’s 
perfectly all right. We owe it to ourselves.” 
Well, now, we’ve got a $2 trillion debt 
hanging over your heads. And so, Gramm- 
Rudman came along, and what it is is what 
we’ve been asking for—a plan. It’s impossi- 
ble to balance the budget in 1 year, to erase 
the deficit spending in 1 year. You would 
have to really disturb such programs that 
you’d cause hardship to our people. But 
we're on a path of 5 years in which if, 
annually, we start bringing the deficits 
down, and 5 years out we come to a bal- 
anced budget—and then what we need, 
and have not gotten so far—we need a con- 
stitutional amendment that says what 
Thomas Jefferson asked for clear back at 
the beginning of the Constitution—then, let 
us have an amendment that says the Feder- 
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al Government cannot borrow. It has to 
spend within its means. 

But this 5-year program—it means that 
now if someone stands up, for example, in 
the Congress and advocates a spending pro- 
gram, he’s not just advocating something 
for this year and then you find out at the 
end of the year what happened to the defi- 
cit—he’s violating a scaled program. He’s 
breaking a discipline that says over 5 years 
we're going to arrive at this point of a bal- 
anced budget. So, I think it’s one of the best 
things that’s happened. 

Let me—no, in the red. 


Education 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Pell grants 
and other educational programs are being 
cut and instead are being spent on building 
sophisticated nuclear arms. At the same 
time, military schools have very low reading 
scores. Do you think it’s wrong for us to 
have educated people run these weapons 
that threaten our lives instead of weapon 
systems? 

The President. Now, sometimes I have a 
little difficulty in hearing. Maybe that’s why 
I find myself calling on people down in 
front more. You’re asking about what are 
we denying in order to have the weapons 
or—is that what you’re—— 

Q. Mr. President, what I’m saying is that 
I’m scared that from cutting the Pell grants 
and other aid to students that we may have 
people operating very important machinery 
that can kill us, in essence, because they 
don’t have the—— 

The President. And they don’t have the 
proper education? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. 1 don’t think we’re in that 
danger. First of all, as I say, there’s been a 
lot of talk that what we’re doing is cutting 
back on necessary programs and in educa- 
tion—and that isn’t true. There will be, this 
year, $260 billion spent on education in the 
United States. And as I said, we’re making 
college loans available at a greater amount 
than ever before. 

And I think you’d be interested to know 
that with all the years, and even in wartime 
when we've had to draft people into the 
military—and we don’t now. It’s purely vol- 
unteer. We have the highest percentage of 
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high school graduates in the uniformed 
forces than we have ever had in the history 
of this nation. 

And there are three intelligence brackets 
in the military—tests that are given to de- 
termine just what assignments these indi- 
viduals are best fitted for. We have the 
highest percentage in the top intelligence 
bracket in the military than we’ve ever had 
in our history. 

And at the same time, other programs 
having to do with education—I’m sure 
many of you must know that we appointed 
a commission and came back with a report 
on excellence in education. And that in ’85 
there was a nine point increase in the aver- 
age SAT scores. You know what those are, 
the Scholastic Aptitude Tests—that’s the 
biggest single-year increase since back 
around, I think it was 1963. And—35 States 
in the Union now have already upped their 
standards; 39 States have had an increase in 
graduates and so forth. 

So, education is undergoing, in our coun- 
try, quite a reformation. Many States have 
increased the school day. They’ve increased 
the requirements for graduation and so 
forth. I don’t think we have any danger of 
what you’ve just suggested. 

Acid Rain 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. The State of 
Vermont is deeply concerned with its envi- 
ronment. Since Vermont suffers greatly 
from acid rain, I’d like to know what fur- 
ther steps your administration intends to 
take to protect the environment from acid 
rain. 

The President. We're taking them right 
now. As you know, we and Canada—we ap- 
pointed two individuals to get together, 
Drew Lewis on our part and a gentleman 
from Canada, to review this whole thing 
and what is being done. And they have 
come back with some recommendations; 
many of them include some continued re- 
search. And we’re doing that. 

In the last 5 years, we have cleaned our 
air of pollutants to a greater extent than 
many years back, until we get back to 
before there was pollution. And we’re con- 
tinuing all of this and taking action on it 
because we recognize it has to be solved. 

It is a complex problem too—acid rain. It 
isn’t just as simple as saying, “Stop putting 


smoke out of the smokestack.” We’ve got to 
figure the automobile factor in there, too. 
But we have made a 10-percent reduction 
in the last 5 years of one of the major pol- 
lutants that is responsible for acid rain. But 
we're going to continue until we get the job 
done. 
Now, I’ll come back down in front. 


Health Care Programs 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. My question 
is—I understand that you’ve proposed to 
reduce Federal spending on health care, 
such as freezing Medicare at the present 
levels and reducing Federal expenditure 
contributions on Medicaid. However, if this 
proposal is to be enacted, what do you plan 
to do to help those elderly and poor that 
will lose some of their health benefits? 

The President. Actually, here again is one 
of the things where if there are savings 
made, we’re going to try to make them 
with having more care as to who is includ- 
ed; in other words, to aim the program at 
the people of the greatest need—have real 
need. We have found again that when bu- 
reaucracy gets going with a program of this 
kind, there comes into being a looseness, 
and you find that people who should be 
responsible for themselves are benefiting at 
the cost to their fellow citizens, the taxpay- 
ers. So, we’re trying to make the program 
more efficient and more effective. And 
there is no intention on our part to, in any 
way, reduce or make impossible for needy 
people to get health care. 

It has been—incidentally, I hope you 
know that health care in America has 
known one of the biggest inflations in cost 
of almost anything, any service or any prod- 
uct that we buy; it has increased in cost 
faster than almost anything else. And I 
don’t know, maybe part of that is due to the 
fact that if you go way back to 1952, there 
was eighty-four-hundredths of a person in a 
hospital—as a worker in a hospital, nurse or 
whatever, for each patient. And by 1978 
there were over three people employed in 
the hospital for every patient. And some- 
times we think there are some things that 
can be done that won’t hurt the patient but 
that will benefit the whole program. 

Q. Thank you. 
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Michael Deaver 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. What effect 
does the Michael Deaver affair have on sup- 
port for acid rain legislation? 

The President. Well, it’s a little difficult 
for me to speak to this right now because 
this is now before the Justice Department 
and under investigation. I can only tell you 
that I have known Mike Deaver for 25 
years. He was associated with me in the 
State government in California and all. And 
I think it is well for us to note that he was 
the one who asked for an investigation and 
a special investigator, which I think shows 
his confidence in his innocence. But as I 
say, I can’t go beyond that because it is now 
in the hands of the Justice system. 

Mr. Janger. Mr. President, we have time 
for one more question, sir. 

The President. Oh, dear. Yes, you. All 
right. 


The Nation’s Economy 


Q. I was wondering what your adminis- 
tration is doing to improve economic, 
health, and educational conditions on 
Indian reservations. And I was wondering 
what you, sir, plan—your administration is 
going to be doing and what future plans 
future administrations are going to be doing 
for plans to improve the conditions on 
Indian reservations. 

The President. Now, improving—— 

Q. Improving economic, health, and edu- 
cational conditions on the Indian reserva- 
tions. 

The President. Oh, well, this is the re- 
sponsibility of the governments; this is what 
we're aiming at. And we think we'll be far 
better able to handle them if we get out 
from under this constant deficit spending 
for what we think are a number of pro- 
grams that are not worth the cost and that 
government shouldn’t even be attempting 
to perform. We’re having some problems 
getting this done through the Congress. But 
having served 8 years as a Governor and 
now 5% years here, I have to tell you that 
government is not always the answer to 
some of our problems. 

We have a private sector, and we are a 
government of, by, and for the people, 
and—right now, we've had the longest 
period of recovery and economic expansion 
that we have had in the last 50 years. And 
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we have it because, number one, we re- 
duced taxes, rather than raise them so that 
the people had more money in their own 
pockets to do with what they wanted to do. 
We eliminated thousands of regulations im- 
posed by government on every kind of busi- 
ness and even the private individual. In 
short, we eliminated—trying to eliminate 
more government programs that we felt 
were simply interfering and unnecessary. 

When I was Governor I discovered, at 
that end where the programs were being 
implemented, that some of our welfare pro- 
grams for the people were costing the Fed- 
eral Government two dollars for every 
dollar they could deliver to a needy person. 
Now, that’s too high an overhead. And 
these are the things we’re trying to clean 
up, and I think we’ve made great progress. 

And I have to tell you, I think that your 
future, all of you, with regard to the avail- 
ability of jobs—we have created almost 10 
million new jobs in this country over the 
last 42 months. Our trading partners out in 
the world cannot point to a new job that 
has been created in the last 10 years. They 
have unemployment rates that are several 
times as great as ours. Today we have the 
highest percentage of the work potential in 
our country employed ever in our history. 
Now, the potential work force is considered 
to be everybody, male and female, from age 
16 to 65. We have 110 million of those 
employed now. If the tax reform program 
that we’re working on right now goes 
through, it is estimated that alone in the 
next decade will create 4 million new jobs. 

The opportunities for you—and a lot of 
that’s going to depend on you remaining 
the kind of citizens that vote when there’s 
an election—and I don’t care whether it’s 
somebody on the school board at the local 
level or whether it’s for President of the 
United States—vote. 

The people that are elected to serve you 
are no better and no worse than the people 
who send them into government to serve. 
But they’re all better than the people who 
don’t vote at all. And here in this country— 
and I have—do I have enough of a second 
to say another thing? 

Mr. Janger. Yes, sir. 

The President. You know, we’re coming 
to the celebration, the anniversary of the 
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Constitution. I’ve made it a point to read a 
lot of other constitutions, including the one 
of the Soviet Union. And you'd be surprised 
at how many of those offer the same things 
ours do—right of assembly, freedom of 
speech. Of course, in Russia they don’t ob- 
serve it, but it’s there in the constitution. 
All these things. 

So, what makes ours so different? Well, 
the difference is so slight that it’s over- 
looked too often. But it is so great, it ex- 
plains the entire world difference. All those 
other constitutions are written by the gov- 
ernment saying, these are the privileges we 
permit the people. Ours says, “We the 
People,” permit the Government to do the 
following things, and the Government 
cannot do anything that we have not, in the 
Constitution, told the Government it can 
do. 

So, don’t just take it easy and miss an 
election day. Stay interested. Stay involved. 
Become _  public-spirited- citizens when 
you're out, and this country will continue to 
offer the greatest opportunities of any place 
in the world. 

I’m so grateful to all of you for being 
here, and I’m so sorry about all those hands 
that came up that I couldn’t reach. I’ve 
often thought that he should do the choos- 
ing of the questions—{/aughter|—and then 
my conscience would be clear, and I would 
just answer the questions. 

Mr. Janger. Mr. President, young people 
everywhere learn from your candor and 
from your willingness to meet with them. 
And you're a very special kind of teacher. 
On behalf of those young people every- 
where, and certainly on behalf of those who 
are here today, I’d like to ask Ms. Tara 
Jacob, from Topsail High School in North 
Carolina, to join me in presenting you with 
this remembrance. 

Tara, if you could hold that, I’d love to 
read it, Mr. President. It says: ““To President 
Ronald Reagan. Your extraordinary commit- 
ment to young people leads to a greater 
understanding and appreciation of our 
democratic system of government. With 
deep gratitude and respect, the Close-Up 
Foundation. May 21st, 1986.” 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. This is a picture of 1983, the last 
time I did this here—— 


Mr. Janger. Yes, sir. And we couldn’t be 
more proud. 

The President. —-and I’ve been begging 
for a comeback and to be able to do it 
again. 

Mr. Janger. Thank you, sir, for every- 
thing, on behalf of all of us. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

The participants were part of the Close- 
Up Foundation program, a nonpartisan 
educational foundation providing second- 
ary school students opportunities to study 
the American political system. 


Better Hearing and Speech Month, 
1986 





Proclamation 5486. May 21, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Sounds, whether we produce them or re- 
ceive them, are an integral part of our lives. 
Musical sounds bring us a whole range of 
delight. Much of our knowledge of the 
world around us we learn through sounds: 
conversations allow us to gather and convey 
information, to question and to receive an- 
swers; ringing fire alarms warn us to clear a 
burning building. Sounds—both the ones 
we hear and the ones we make—help us to 
understand others and be understood. 

More than fifteen million Americans 
strive daily to surmount the isolation that 
hearing impairment so often brings. Over 
ten million Americans endeavor to commu- 
nicate despite speech disorders. We can 
help people with communicative disorders 
fulfill their potential by identifying and re- 
moving the man-made obstacles that limit 
their educational and occupational opportu- 
nities. Our efforts will enrich not only their 
lives, but our own. 

Today, in medical institutions across the 
country, scientists supported by the Nation- 
al Institute of Neurological and Communi- 
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cative Disorders and Stroke and by numer- 
ous voluntary health agencies are carrying 
out a wide range of research to find better 
ways to prevent, treat, and cure hearing 
and speech disorders. Investigators have 
discovered much about the structure and 
function of the systems involved in hearing 
and speech. They have developed new de- 
vices and medications that offer hope 
where before there was none. Still, much 
remains to be learned. 

To heighten public awareness of hearing 
and speech disorders, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 284, has designated 
the month of May 1986 as “Better Hearing 
and Speech Month” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1986 as 
Better Hearing and Speech Month, and I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
observe this month with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:19 a.m., May 22, 1986] 


National Tourism Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5487. May 21, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Tourism is vital to the United States. It 
contributes significantly to our economic 
prosperity. It creates jobs and helps out on 
our balance of payments. Most of all, it cre- 
ates better understanding of this Nation’s 
social and cultural realities, including our 
history. 
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People are central to the travel industry. 
It supports, directly or indirectly, almost 7 
million jobs. Travel and tourism have grown 
substantially over the years. The industry 
now generates business receipts of approxi- 
mately $260 billion annually. Payroll 
income alone is $60 billion, and tax revenue 
is $33 billion. Indeed, international tourism 
now ranks as this Nation’s largest business 
“export” in the service industries. 

This Nation is blessed with a magnificent 
and varied array of tourist attractions: our 
extraordinarily diversified landscape, and 
some of the world’s most vibrant cities, cul- 
tural attractions, and natural wonders. No- 
where else but in America can you find 
such beautiful coastlines and beaches, ma- 
jestic mountains, lush valleys, rugged 
woods, rolling plains, awesome canyons, 
scenic deserts, tropical islands, and Arctic 
snowscapes. No wonder the world wants to 
come and see where we live. Let us wel- 
come them and treat them as honored 
guests. 

In recognition of the many educational, 
economic, and recreational benefits of tour- 
ism to the people of this country, the Con- 
gress, by Public Law 99-98, has designated 
the week beginning May 18 through May 
24, 1986, as “National Tourism Week” and 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
18 through May 24, 1986, as National Tour- 
ism Week, and I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:20 a.m., May 22, 1986] 
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Older Americans Melanoma/ Skin 
Cancer Detection and Prevention 
Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5488. May 21, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Skin cancer is the most common form of 
cancer, and its incidence is rising. Fortu- 
nately, it is also the most preventable form 
of cancer and the easiest to detect early and 
treat successfully. The risk of developing 
skin cancer increases throughout adult life, 
with the highest incidence occurring among 
people over 50. 

There are two basic types of skin cancer: 
the common basal cell and squamous cell 
cancers, and the less common but far more 
serious type called melanoma. More than 
400,000 new cases of nonmelanoma skin 
cancer are diagnosed in the United States 
each year. These cancers have a high cure 
rate, especially with early detection and 
prompt treatment. Most can be treated in 
the doctor’s office. 

Occurrence of nonmelanoma skin cancers 
varies directly with exposure to ultraviolet 
light from the sun (and “sun lamps” of vari- 
ous kinds), and indirectly with skin pigmen- 
tation. Older Americans can reduce their 
risk of skin cancer by avoiding excessive 
exposure to sunlight, particularly if they are 
fair-skinned; by avoiding exposure during 
the 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. hours; by wearing 
protective clothing; and by using sunscreen 
lotions and ointments. Prudent avoidance of 
too much sunlight is fully compatible with 
enjoyment of the great outdoors. 

Older Americans may mistake the signs 
of skin cancer for normal skin changes due 
to aging, and they should be alert to these 
signs. Many skin growths are noncancerous, 
but any new growth on the skin, or a sore 
that does not heal, should promptly be 
brought to a doctor’s attention. Skin cancer 
has many different appearances, but it 
occurs most frequently on sun-exposed 
areas of the body. 

Melanoma is a far more serious health 
problem, but it also is highly curable when 


detected and treated early. About 23,000 
new cases will be diagnosed this year. Mela- 
noma is also related to exposure to ultravio- 
let light but not as directly as nonmelanoma 
skin cancers. Older Americans should be 
alert for changes in the size or color of a 
mole or rapid darkening, ulceration or scali- 
ness or changes in the shape or outline of a _ 
mole, or development of a new pigmented 
lesion or bulge in a normal skin area. These 
are some of the most common signs that 
may signal melanoma, and a doctor should 
be consulted without delay. 

The American Academy of Dermatology 
and other dermatologic organizations are 
committed to educating the public about all 
types of skin cancers. This year marks the 
Second Annual National Melanoma and 
Skin Cancer Detection and Prevention Pro- 
gram, a coordinated national effort of pro- 
fessional dermatologic organizations to 
reduce the increasing incidence of skin can- 
cers and to better control these cancers by 
prompt diagnosis and appropriate treat- 
ment. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
267, has designated the week of May 26 
through June 1, 1986, as “Older Americans 
Melanoma/Skin Cancer Detection and Pre- 
vention Week” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 26 
through June 1, 1986, as Older Americans 
Melanoma/Skin Cancer Detection and Pre- 
vention Week, and I invite all Americans to 
observe the week with appropriate pro- 
grams and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:21 a.m., May 22, 1986] 
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National Farm Safety Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5489. May 21, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our remarkable agricultural system has 
enabled our Nation to make great strides in 
efforts to conquer hunger and to meet the 
food and fiber needs of our people as well 
as countless others around the world. But 
we cannot afford to let up in the battle 
against accidental injuries and illnesses that 
take an unduly high toll of those whose toil 
is responsible for this abundance. 

Each year, many thousands of farm and 
ranch residents and workers are seriously or 
fatally injured at work, in the home, during 
recreation, and in traffic accidents. 

Although much has been accomplished 
over the years to make farm life safer and 
healthier, much more remains to be done. 
Everyone in the agricultural community 
should make renewed efforts to be in- 
formed about potential hazards and take 
steps to minimize those dangers. This in- 
cludes the conscientious use of mechanical 
safeguards like protective equipment and 
safety belts. I commend our farm equip- 
ment manufacturers for their emphasis on 
building safeguards into their equipment 
and warning of possible hazards in oper- 
ational misuse, but there is no substitute for 
vigilance and common sense in using equip- 
ment. Awareness, on the job and off, is the 
surest way to avert mishaps and tragedies. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of September 21 
through September 27, 1986, as National 
Farm Safety Week. I urge all those who live 
and work on farms or ranches to take nec- 
essary precautions to protect their safety 
and health—on the job and off. I also urge 
leaders in the agricultural community to 
bolster safety and health efforts in your area 
by example and by educational programs. I 
encourage all Americans to participate in 
appropriate events and activities in observ- 
ance of National Farm Safety Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
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eighty-six, and the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:06 p.m., May 22, 1986) 


Arms Sale to Saudi Arabia 





Letter to Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Dole. May 21, 1986 





Dear Bob: 

For the past two weeks, I have shared 
your concern for our ability to gain neces- 
sary congressional support for the Saudi 
missile sale in its present configuration. Yes- 
terday I met with the Saudi Ambassador to 
the United States, His Royal Highness 
Prince Bandar bin Sultan, to discuss this 
issue. Prince Bandar informed me that the 
Saudi Government, recognizing the particu- 
lar sensitivity of Stingers being transferred 
to any country and the importance of the 
sale to the security of the Persian Gulf area, 
has decided to withdraw its request for 
Stingers. 

Today I am signing a message to the 
Senate vetoing SJ. Res. 316, which would 
disapprove the sale of all missiles included 
in this notification: AIM-9L, AIM-9P, Har- 
poon, and Stinger. If my veto is sustained, I 
will proceed with the sale but will not in- 
clude the 200 Stinger launcher systems and 
the 600 missile reloads. A subsequent Saudi 
renewal of their request for Stingers would 
require the submission of another notifica- 
tion of the sale to the Congress in accord- 
ance with Section 36(b) of the Arms Export 
Control Act. 

It is my sincere hope that with this modi- 
fication of the Saudi request, the Congress 
will agree to this sale. It remains a vital and 
timely symbol of U.S. security commitments 
in the Middle East. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
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Veto of the Bill Banning the Arms Sale 
to Saudi Arabia 





Message to the Senate Returning S.J. Res. 
316 Without Approval. May 21, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval S.J. Res. 316, a resolution that would 
halt the proposed sale of defensive missiles 
to Saudi Arabia. 

The U.S. defense relationship with Saudi 
Arabia was started by President Roosevelt 
in 1943 and endorsed by every President 
since. I cannot permit the Congress to dis- 
mantle this long-standing policy, damage 
our vital strategic, political and economic 
interests in the Middle East and undermine 
our balanced policy in that region. 

The American people and their repre- 
sentatives should understand that this sale is 
in our interests. It is not just a favor to our 
friends in Saudi Arabia. Moreover, it is not 
being done at anyone’s expense. 

The security of Israel remains a top prior- 
ity of this Administration. This sale will not 
endanger Israel’s defenses, a fact that is un- 
derscoréd by Israel’s decision not to oppose 
the sale. 

Stability of the oil-rich Persian Gulf is an- 
other goal of great importance. In a region 
living in the shadow of the tragic and grue- 
some Iran-Iraq war, and threatened by reli- 
gious fanaticism at its worst, we cannot 
afford to take stability for granted. Saudi 
willingness to stand up to Iranian threats 
has been key in preventing the spread of 
chaos. It has been Saudi Arabia’s confidence 
in our commitment to its security that has 
allowed it to stand firm. 

But Saudi Arabia produces no weapons of 
its own and we have not sold the Saudis 
new arms in almost 2 years. If we suddenly 
shut off that supply, it will weaken our own 
credibility, as well as the Saudis’ ability to 
defend themselves. It would send the worst 
possible message as to America’s depend- 
ability and courage. 

Behind the scenes, the Saudis have aided 
the effort to combat terrorism, which is as 
much, if not more, of a threat to them as it 
is to us. Recently, they refused Qadhafi’s 
requests for aid. Several times in recent 
months, they have been instrumental in off- 


setting unjust criticism of the United States 
and preventing radical states from under- 
taking joint action against our country. 

The Saudis have proven their friendship 
and good will. They have assisted our ef- 
forts to support responsible governments in 
Egypt, Jordan, and Sudan. They have 
worked quietly in the search for peace in 
Lebanon, in the Arab-Israeli conflict, and in 
the Iran-Iraq war. They also provide im- 
pressive assistance to the government of 
Pakistan and to Afghan refugees. 

In the long run this sale will be good for 
America, good for Israel, good for Saudi 
Arabia, and good for the cause of peace. 

I ask members of both parties to sustain 
this veto and to join me in protecting our 
country’s vital interest. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 21, 1986. 


Republican Senate/House 
Fundraising Dinner 





Remarks at the Annual Dinner. 
May 21, 1986 





Thank you, Guy, and thank you all very 
much for this wonderful evening and the 
privilege for being here. If I remembered 
one sterling lesson from the profession that 
used to occupy my time, I'd sit down now 
while I’m ahead. 

They call this the President’s Dinner. 
You've already been told. It’s really you— 
and it is true—all of you, who deserve the 
honors. And as you’ve heard already, this is 
the third year in a row that this dinner has 
broken its fundraising records. And a lot of 
the credit goes to the campaign committee 
chairmen, Guy Vander Jagt, John Heinz, as 
well as honorary cochairmen Dole and 
Michel, the two Bobs as we sometimes call 
them. I wouldn’t dare say the Bobsey 
Twins. [Laughter] And I want to give spe- 
cial thanks to the dinner chairman, Drew 
Lewis, and his band of loyal party leaders 
who helped to make this all possible, includ- 
ing Ted Welch, Walter Wriston, Howard 
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Allen, Jack McDonald, and T. Boone Pick- 
ens. Gosh, Boone, we’ve raised $7 million 
this year. That’s almost enough to buy a 
small oil company. [Laughter] 

But we’ve got some other urgent business 
at hand, and that’s the Senate and House 
campaigns in 1986. You haven’t heard that 
mentioned here tonight yet. And we’ve cer- 
tainly got our work cut out for us. 

The elections in 86 will chart America’s 
course into the 1990’s and beyond. Will 
America be strong, economically and mili- 
tarily? Will we march into the 2lst century 
with pride in our accomplishments, a leader 
in freedom, a force of hope to the other 
nations of the world? Or will we slide back 
into the malaise, that George mentioned, 
that gripped our nation just 6 short years 
ago, forsaking the future of greatness that is 
rightly America’s? 

That’s what will be decided in these mid- 
term elections. I know and you know that 
without a Republican majority in the Senate 
and a strong Republican base in the House 
that enabled us to build a winning coalition, 
without that critical mass of Republicans in 
the Congress, all that we’ve accomplished 
in these last 5% years would never have 
been possible. 

We slashed tax rates, yes. We cut back 
needless regulations, liberating the entre- 
preneurial genius of the American people 
and giving our nation one of the longest 
sustained periods of economic growth in 
postwar history. We began rebuilding our 
military, regaining the trust of our allies 
and the respect of our adversaries. And we 
stand proudly on our record. I wonder, can 
the other side say as much? 

In 1980 and 1984 the American people 
have repudiated the Democratic Party’s 
policies of envy at home and weakness 
abroad. But don’t think for a minute that 
the other side has been chastened. They’re 
still up to their old tricks, fighting us every 
step of the way. Given half a chance, they 
would quickly begin to dismantle the strong 
and proud America that we’ve spent these 
5% years building. They’d gleefully take it 
down, piece by piece, all the while talking 
on and on about their so-called fairness. 

Well, if anyone has any doubts about 
where the other side still stands, all they 
have to do is look at the budget recently 
produced by the Democratic House of Rep- 
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resentatives. It’s a budget only Tip O’Neill’s 
mother could love. [Laughter] 

The other side still seems to have only 
two ideas: raise taxes and slash defense. And 
they still talk about America’s defense as if 
it were somebody else’s special interest. 
Well, maybe there’s something revealing in 
that. 

There is one overriding question that is 
not being addressed by the other side: Has 
the Soviet Union in any way reduced its 
enormous and dangerous military buildup 
or its drive for domination that threatens 
the security of the West? And the answer is 
no. Today the Soviet Union has deployed 
over 1% times as many combat aircraft as 
the United States, over 2% times as many 
submarines, over 5 times as many tanks, 
and over 11 times as many artillery pieces. 

As long as this heavy responsibility is 
mine, I cannot sit back and permit some 
reckless antidefense budget to tear down all 
that we have done. Ladies and gentlemen, 
none of us can sit back. If the Republican 
Party must stand a lonely vigil to guard the 
gates of freedom, then so be it. We must 
meet this challenge. We must speak frankly 
and firmly and rally the people’s support. 
We must protect the security of America. 
And, yes, we must and will protect the 
brave, young men and women who risk 
their lives to keep us free. They deserve the 
best that we can give them. 

The House budget demonstrates that the 
Democratic Party is still thinking exactly 
the same way they did back in the seven- 
ties, when its policies produced orbiting in- 
terest rates, stratospheric inflation, and a 
mothballed military. 

It should give America fair warning of 
what will happen if the other side takes 
control of the Senate. All that will stand 
between America and an instant replay of 
the late seventies is the Presidential veto. 
Our program for a strong, vital, and grow- 
ing America will become stymied by parti- 
san politics and obstructionism. 

Well, we can’t let that happen. Our 
agenda is too full for the years ahead. The 
Republican Party has its eye set on the 
future. It’s our job in these next 2% years to 
lock in the gains we’ve made to institution- 
alize this second American revolution of 
hope and opportunity. We must create a 
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momentum for growth at home and 
strength abroad, a momentum so strong 
that it will even sweep up the other side 
and carry them along. 

That may sound like wishful thinking, but 
it’s not. We’ve already seen it happen this 
year with the dramatic breakthrough of 
what has already been mentioned here to- 
night: tax reform in the Congress. A consen- 
sus is forming in America around low tax 
rates and progrowth policies. Looking back 
on the redistributionist high-tax policies of 
the late seventies, it now seems like the 
Dark Ages. The Democratic Party’s politics 
of envy has been consigned to the trash 
heap of economic history. 

As the tax reform bill now before the 
Senate exemplifies, by cutting tax rates, all 
of America will benefit; every American 
can come out a winner. And pulling togeth- 
er, rather than pulling apart, we can all 
contribute to fulfilling America’s destiny of 
greatness. 

You know, we’ve talked of simplification 
of the tax structure. I'll just give you one 
classic example. There is one section of the 
tax code, the opening line of which con- 
tains—the opening sentence—478 words. It 
only took 16 words to put the income tax 
into being. 

I must admit there were times in this 
process, as tax reform wended its way 
through the passageways of Congress, that 
even I had momentary doubts. It’s sort of 
like the time that the late Marilyn Monroe 
met Albert Einstein. Marilyn grabbed him 
by the arm and said, “Let’s get married.” 
Einstein looked at her and said, “My dear, 
what if our children had my looks and your 
brains?” [Laughter] And as I said, there 
were moments of concern—{laughter|—but 
thanks to the farsighted, imaginative leader- 
ship of Bob Packwood and the other mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee, we 
can all be proud parents. 

We’re writing history with this bill. And 
so, is this not the moment to bring the rates 
down to their lowest level in half a century; 
to open the doors to opportunity for every 
American, no matter what their back- 
ground, or the color of their skin; and to 
fire the entrepreneurial engines that will 
carry America into the 2lst century? Yes, 
the time is now. 


This is the kind of positive, future-orient- 
ed legislation a Republican Senate can give 
America. If we keep the Senate in ’86, we'll 
keep it into the 1990’s. Progrowth tax 
reform will be matched with spending re- 
straint and a balanced budget. Inflation will 
become a memory of the distant past, 
rather than a slumbering beast, always 
ready to be reawakened. Do you know that 
in the first quarter of this year, so far—not 
giving the average over 12 years, just for 
that quarter—there’s actually been a de- 
cline in the—not—it’s been deflation. We’re 
going down, not up above the basic cost. 
We can look forward to no less than a new 
America, a rising America, reaching up to 
our greatest dreams, bound by the values of 
love for country, family, faith, and freedom 
that have held us together, in good times 
and bad, since our earliest days. 

And when we speak of values, let us 
always remember that our first and highest 
value is life itself. We stand proudly for the 
right to life of every living soul, and this 
includes from the unborn to all those in the 
twilight of their years. I have a great sym- 
pathy for people in the twilight of their 
years. [Laughter] 

In foreign affairs we’ve seen that we can 
count on the Republican Senate to stand 
firmly on the side of freedom. Where does 
the House stand? Unfortunately we can’t 
know, because the Democratic House lead- 
ership has twisted the rules so that a fair up 
or down vote on aid to the Nicaraguan free- 
dom fighters was not possible. 

Can we turn our backs on our brothers 
and sisters to the south and still remain 
worthy of our own forefathers? Can we re- 
nounce the good and worthy ideals for 
which these Nicaraguan patriots shed their 
blood and believe their freedom lost there 
may not one day be lost here as well? Some 
say, “Yes.” I say, “Never.” And I say a few 
words that are not mine; they belong to 
that immortal Winston Churchill: “We must 
never give in. Never, never, never.” Never, 
until the people of Nicaragua can live in 
the full sunlight of freedom and democracy. 

So, this is the choice in 86: legislative 
finagling or leadership; high taxes and over- 
spending or balanced budgets and econom- 
ic growth; a weak, isolationist America in a 
world held hostage by pro-Soviet tyrants 
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and Third World despots or a strong, secure 
America that accepts its destiny as leader of 
the free world. We’ve built the foundations 
of a future full of hope, an American future 
of unparalleled achievement and prosperity. 

We’ve got a proud record of success on 
our side. The other side should be fore- 
warned: There ain’t no stoppin’ us now. 

I want to thank each and every one of 
you for all you’re doing for the party and 
for America. The next time I address one of 
these gatherings I am counting on there 
being so many new Republican Senators 
and Representatives that it will be standing 
room only. 

If you’ve missed what I’ve been trying to 
say here, it really is—and there just aren’t 
enough words to say it properly—just all of 
you—this country started out with a revolu- 
tion that had never taken place before or 
since, a revolution that changed the entire 
philosophy of government, a_ revolution 
based on three words: “We the People.” 
And you, the people, are going to keep that 
revolution in existence, and I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, and God bless 
you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:45 p.m. in 
Hall A of the Washington Convention 
Center. The dinner was sponsored by the 
National Republican Senatorial Committee 
and the National Republican Congressional 
Committee. 


American Retail Federation 





Remarks at a White House Meeting. 
May 22, 1986 





It’s an honor to be able to speak to you, 
the members of the American Retail Feder- 
ation. You represent a vital sector of our 
economy—one that employs 18 million 
Americans—and I want you to know how 
much I appreciate the support that you’ve 
given to our administration from the very 
first. It’s been a while now, and we’re get- 
ting to be the best kind of friends, old 
friends. We can look back on many a battle 
that we've been through together—and 
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isn’t it nice to be able to say that most of 
the time, we’ve won? 

When we took office our nation saw orbit- 
ing interest rates and stratospheric inflation 
and a mothballed military. Not anymore, not 
by a long shot. 

With your help we’ve slashed tax rates, 
cut back needless regulations, liberating the 
entrepreneurial genius of the American 
people and giving our nation one of the 
strongest periods of economic growth in 
postwar history. Think of the products the 
new spirit of enterprise has put on our 
shelves—or your shelves, products un- 
dreamed of just a few years ago: personal 
computers, compact disc players, new fab- 
rics, even teddy bears that tell entire sto- 
ries. [Laughter] We’ve begun rebuilding our 
military. You know, in those unusual gifts, I 
have to tell you, someone gave me one the 
other day—it was new to me. It was a little 
duck. And if you squeezed it, it laid jelly- 
beans. [Laughter] 

But we’ve begun rebuilding our military 
and regaining the trust of our allies and the 
respect of our adversaries. And we’ve made 
strides toward getting deficit spending 
under control once and for all. Of course, 
we've faced opposition every step of the 
way—just look at the budget the House of 
Representatives passed last week. What 
does that budget call for? You guessed it: 
weakening our defenses and raising our 
taxes. 

There’s something about this that would 
be ridiculous if it weren’t so sad. For nearly 
5% years now the American people have 
been repudiating the old policies of high 
taxes at home and weakness abroad, but the 
opposition keeps coming back with the 
same old thing. To borrow a comparison 
from retailing, the opposition is beginning 
to look as out of it as a department store 
that stocks wide ties and and bell-bottom 
pants. The American people just aren’t 
buying; neither is the Senate, and neither 
am I. 

In addition to this budget, the Democrat- 
ic leadership in the House has put together 
a trade bill—well, rather, I should say, an 
antitrade bill—that is openly and rankly po- 
litical. This antitrade bill, this protectionist 
legislation, would have our nation violate 
the most basic tenets of free and fair inter- 
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national trade. Indeed, it would plunge the 
world into a trade war, eroding our rela- 
tions with our allies and free world trading 
partners. Economic growth in America and 
around the world would be the casualty. 

And again, there’s a certain sense in 
which this effort on the part of the opposi- 
tion is embarrassingly old-fashioned and out 
of date. We’ve known since the Smoot- 
Hawley tariffs of 1930 that protectionist leg- 
islation doesn’t work, that it means less 
world trade and less prosperity here at 
home. 

Now, I’m one of the few around here 
maybe that has a firsthand memory of 
trying to get a job in the Great Depression. 
But the Smoot-Hawley tariff that we adopt- 
ed spread that Depression worldwide and 
lengthened out by decades our ability to 
recover. 

So, our administration has worked to 
open markets, not to close them, and to 
keep those markets fair. Where trading 
partners appear to be cheating Americans, 
we're taking action. Already, we have a 
number of investigations underway. But the 
House bill would cost American consumers 
billions and undercut the millions of Ameri- 
can jobs connected with foreign trade. And 
believe me, I don’t intend to let that 
happen. And I'd like to ask your help in 
letting the Congress know that the answer 
is more world trade, not less. And I don’t 
think I can ask if I need to count on you— 
or can count on you. I’m taking that for 
granted. 

But these budget and antitrade bills are 
rear-guard actions, they’re manifestations of 
the past. The future belongs to others, to those 
like you who believe in using these next 2% 
years to lock in the gains that we’ve already 
made in working to institutionalize this 
second American revolution of hope and 
opportunity. 

We've already seen a giant step in this 
direction with the dramatic breakthrough 
of tax reform in the Congress. And would I 
be wrong if I thought that maybe the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has already talked to 
you about tax reform? [Laughter] 

A consensus is forming in America 
around low-tax rate, progrowth policies. 
Looking back on the redistributionist, high- 
tax policies of the late seventies, it now 


seems like the Dark Ages. The old politics 
of envy are over. 

As the tax reform bill now before the 
Senate makes clear, by cutting tax rates 
every American can come out a winner. 
And pulling together, rather than pulling 
apart, we can all contribute to fulfilling 
America’s destiny of greatness. 

I must admit there were times in this 
process, as tax reform wended its: way 
through the sometimes convoluted passage- 
ways of Congress, that even I had some 
momentary doubis. I told a group last night 
that it was a little like the time Marilyn 
Monroe, the late Marilyn Monroe, met 
Albert Einstein. And Marilyn grabbed him 
by the arm and said, “Let’s get married.” 
And Einstein looked at her and replied, 
“But, my dear, what if our children had my 
looks and your brains?” [Laughter] 

As I said, there were moments of con- 
cern. But thanks to the farsighted, imagina- 
tive leadership of Bob Packwood and the 
other members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, we can all be proud parents. With 
your support, we’re writing history with this 
bill. 


I’ve noticed that some of those who are 
speaking out the loudest against tax reform 
don’t mention one very significant goal 
that’s achieved in that present bill, and that 
is simplification. And just to illustrate what 
we're up against with the present tax code 
that started out with a 16-word amendment 
to the Constitution and now has, I think, a 
line of books 57 feet long that encompass 
the tax code. Here’s just a sample of some 
of that Internal Revenue Code. 

The last sentence of section 509A of the 
code: “For purposes of Paragraph Three, an 
organization described in Paragraph Two 
shall be deemed to include an organization 
described in Section 501C 4, 5, or 6, which 
would be described in Paragraph Two if it 
were an organization described in Section 
501C 3.” [Laughter] Now, I think that says 
it all. [Laughter] 

Well, so this is not the moment to bring 
tax rates down to their lowest level in half a 
century. I said that wrong. [Laughter] I re- 
versed the sentence. Is this not the moment 
to bring tax rates down to their lowest level 
in half a century, to.open the doors to op- 
portunity for every American, no matter 
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what their background or color of their 
skin, and to fire the entrepreneurial engines 
that will carry America into the 21st centu- 
ry? Yes, the time is now. 

And you know, I believe we have the 
chance to combine progrowth tax reform 
with spending restraint and a _ balanced 
budget. Inflation will become a memory of 
the distant past, rather than a slumbering 
beast, always ready to be awakened by 
overspending. 

Interest rates can fall further, making 
that first home no longer a dream but a 
reality for young couples today. Declining 
interest rates, low inflation, a healthy, grow- 
ing economy—imagine what this means to 
our nation’s retailers, and imagine what it 
will mean in time to our struggling farmers; 
to our homeowners and car buyers; or to 
the millions of American entrepreneurs 
trying to raise capital to start a new busi- 
ness. 

We're seeing no less than a new Amer- 
ica—a rising America, reaching up to our 
greatest dreams, bound by the values of 
love for country, family, faith, and fredom 
that have held us together in good times 
and bad since our earliest days. 

You know, as we looked at the second 
half of this second term, I sometimes think 
of the quip that Mark Twain is supposed to 
have made about listening to an opera in 
German. He said, “You have to wait until 
the end to hear the verb.” [Laughter] So it 
is with this administration. There’s a great 
deal left to be accomplished before the final 
curtain. And when we do reach that cur- 
tain, my friends, I’m confident our verb will 
be “done,” “well done.” 

So, thank you again for your friendship 
and support. And God bless you all. 

Don’t tempt me too far. Remember my 
previous occupation—I might try for an 
encore. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

Secretary of the Treasury James A. Baker 
III also made remarks. 


United States-Cameroon Investment 
Treaty 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty. May 22, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Cameroon concerning the Reciprocal En- 
couragement and Protection of Investment, 
signed at Washington on February 26, 1986. 
I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to this treaty. 

The Bilateral Investment Treaty (BIT) 
program, initiated in 1981, is designed to 
encourage and protect U.S. investment in 
developing countries. The treaty is an inte- 
gral part of U.S. efforts to encourage Came- 
roon and other governments to adopt mac- 
roeconomic and structural policies that will 
promote economic growth. It is also fully 
consistent with U.S. policy toward interna- 
tional investment. That policy holds that an 
open international investment system in 
which participants respond to market forces 
provides the best and most efficient mecha- 
nism to promote global economic develop- 
ment. A specific tenet, reflected in this 
treaty, is that U.S. direct investment abroad 
and foreign investment in the United States 
should receive fair, equitable, and nondis- 
criminatory treatment. Under this treaty, 
the parties also agree to international law 
standards for expropriation and compensa- 
tion; free financial transfers; and proce- 
dures, including international arbitration, 
for the settlement of investment disputes. 

I recommend that the Senate consider 
this treaty as soon as possible, and give its 
advice and consent to ratification of the 
treaty at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 22, 1986. 
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Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery 





Message to the Congress on Beneficiary 
Countries’ Stable Food Production Plans. 
May 22, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Section 213(c) of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act (CBERA) requires 
that all beneficiary countries exporting beef 
or sugar to the United States under the 
duty-free provisions of the Act submit a 
stable food production plan. Food plans 
consist of measures and proposals to ensure 
that food production in and the nutritional 
level of the population of a beneficiary 
country are not adversely affected by 
changes in land and other resources use 
that could result from increased sugar and 
beef production undertaken in response to 
the duty-free treatment for these exports 
into the United States. 

In accordance with section 213(c\4) (19 
U.S.C. 2703(cX4)) of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act (CBERA), I am 
submitting to you my biennial report on the 
extent to which each CBERA beneficiary 
has implemented its stable food production 
plan and the results of such implementa- 
tion. My report concludes that each benefi- 
ciary country has demonstrated a good faith 
effort to implement and monitor its stable 
food production plan, although there have 
been varying degrees of success in country 
efforts to improve nutritional levels and to 
increase agricultural productivity. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 22, 1986. 


White House Fellows 





Appointment of the 1986-1987 Fellows. 
May 22, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of the 1986-1987 White House 
fellows, the 22d class of fellows since the 
program began in 1964. 


The 11 fellows were chosen from among 
585 applicants nationwide and _ were 
screened by 11 regional panels. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on White House Fellow- 
ships, chaired by Vice Adm. James B. Stock- 
dale, USN (Ret.), interviewed 34 national 
finalists before recommending 11 names to 
the President. The fellows’ year of govern- 
ment service will begin on September 2, 
1986. 

The 1986-1987 White House fellows are: 


Paul A. Gigot, 30, of Green Bay, WI; editorial 
page editor, The Asian Wall Street Journal, 
Hong Kong; 

Kristine A. Langdon, 28, of Waltham, MA; asso- 
ciate, McKinsey & Company, Inc., Boston, MA; 

Maj. William J. Lennox, U.S. Army, 36, of Hous- 
ton, TX; student, U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College, Ft. Leavenworth, KS; 

Meredith A. Neizer, 29, Dover, NJ; transportation 
analyst, Exxon International Co., Florham Park, 
NJ; 

Capt. Vicki A. O’Meara, U.S. Army, 29, of Burns- 
ville, MN; Assistant to the General Counsel, the 
Pentagon, Washington, DC; 

Maj. Michael R. Reopel, U.S. Army, 33, of West 
Point, NY; assistant professor, department of 
social sciences, U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point, NY; 

Maj. Michael C. Ryan, U.S. Army, 36, of Arling- 
ton, TX; student, College of Naval Command 
and Staff, U.S. Navy War College, Newport, RI; 

Thomas A. Saponas, 37, of Colorado Springs, CO; 
research and development manager, Hewlett- 
Packard Co., Colorado Springs, CO; 

Robert G. Schwetje, 37, of Longmont, CO; vice 
president, personnel, Valleylab, Inc., Boulder, 

Maj. William L. Webb III, U.S. Army, 35, of 
Vienna, VA; associate professor and executive 
officer, department of social sciences, U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, NY; 

Diane C. Yu, 34, of Albany, CA; Superior Court 
Commissioner, Alameda County Superior 
Court, Oakland, CA. 

Fellows serve for 1 year as Special Assist- 
ants to the Vice President, members of the 
Cabinet, and the President’s principal staff. 
In addition to the work assignment, the fel- 
lowship includes an educational program 
which parallels and broadens the unique ex- 
perience of working at the highest levels of 
the Federal Government. 

The program is open to U.S. citizens in 
the early stages of their careers and from all 
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occupations and professions. Federal Gov- 
ernment employees are not eligible, with 
exception of career Armed Forces person- 
nel. 

Leadership, intellectual and professional 
ability, and commitment to community and 
Nation are the broad criteria employed in 
the selection of fellows. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Robert H. Christensen II as 
a Delegate. May 22, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert H. Christensen II to 
be a delegate to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business. This is a new 


position. 

Since 1970 Mr. Christensen has been 
president and general manager of the 
Christensen Broadcasting Co., Inc., in Hum- 
boldt, IA. He is a member of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, where he has 
been serving on the small market commit- 
tee since 1984; a member of the Iowa Real 
Estate Commission since 1984; and he was 
a member of the Region VII, Des Moines 
Advisory Council of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 1982-1984. 

Mr. Christensen attended Eagle Grove 
Junior College and graduated from the Don 
Martin School of Radio & TV Arts & Sci- 
ences in Hollywood, CA (1967). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Hum- 
boldt, IA. Mr. Christensen was born April 
29, 1942, in Humboldt, IA. 


Department of Education 





Nomination of Peter R. Greer To Be Deputy 
Under Secretary for Intergovernmental and 
Interagency Affairs. May 22, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter R. Greer to be 
Deputy Under Secretary for Intergovern- 
mental and Interagency Affairs, Depart- 
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ment of Education. He would succeed A. 
Wayne Roberts. 

Since 1979 Dr. Greer has been superin- 
tendent for the Portland public school 
system in Portland, ME; and from 1974 to 
1979, he was assistant superintendent. Pre- 
viously, he was associate director of the na- 
tional humanities faculty in Concord, MA, 
1972-1974; and a teacher in Ipswich, MA, 
and Berlin, NH, 1965-1972. 

Dr. Greer graduated from the University 
of New Hampshire (B.A., 1962; M.A., 1964) 
and Boston University (Ed.D., 1974). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Yarmouth, ME. Dr. Greer was born August 
14, 1940, in Portsmouth, NH. 


Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission 





Nomination of Kalo A. Hineman To Be a 
Commissioner. May 22, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kalo A. Hineman to be a 
Commissioner of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission for the term expiring 
June 19, 1991. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1981 Dr. Hineman has served in 
this position as Commissioner, and since 
1947 he has been a cattleman, rancher, 
wheat and milo farmer in Dighton, KS. He 
is co-owner of Kalo Hineman Cattle Co. and 
Hineman Partners, a farming company. 
Previously, he was a director of First Na- 
tional Bank of Dighton, 1955-1981; and he 
was a member of the Kansas House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1974-1981. Dr. Hineman is a 
member of the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion, where he served as president in 1972; 
a member of the board of directors of the 
National Cattlemen’s Association, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. 

Dr. Hineman graduated from Kansas 
State University (D.V.M., 1943). He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Alex- 
andria, VA. Dr. Hineman was born March 
4, 1922, in Dighton, KS. 
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Central America 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 22, 1986 





The United States has followed closely 
the recent negotiations among the five Cen- 
tral American governments to resolve the 
conflict in that region. We note that at the 
meeting in Panama on May 16-18, the Gov- 
ernments of Guatemala and Costa Rica, 
with the support of the Government of El 
Salvador and Honduras, offered construc- 
tive proposals for resolving important secu- 
rity issues. We also note that representa- 
tives of the Government of Nicaragua 
stated their strong opposition to the posi- 
tions presented by the four democratic 
countries of Central America. 

The position of the United States has re- 
mained constant toward the negotiations ar- 
ranged through the good offices of the Con- 
tadora group as well as other efforts to pro- 
mote a negotiated solution in Central 
America. It is an objective of United States 
policy in Central America to seek the reso- 
lution of regional disputes and conflicts 
through dialog and the achievement 
through ‘negotiations of political settlements 
with verifiable agreements. Philip C. Habib, 
the President’s Special Envoy for Central 
America, has been working to achieve this 
objective through his consultations with the 
countries involved. 

The objectives of the United States in 
Nicaragua remain as follows: 

(1) Implementation of the democratic 
commitments made by the Sandinista 
movement to the Organization of American 
States in 1979; 

(2) Termination of Nicaragua’s support to 
Marxist/Leninist subversion and guerrilla 
activity in any foreign country; 

(3) Removal of Soviet bloc and Cuban 
military and security personnel and an end 
to Nicaraguan military cooperation with 
communist countries; 

(4) Reduction of the Sandinista military 
apparatus to a level which would restore 
military equilibrium in Central America. 

These four objectives are equal in impor- 
tance. The implementation of the 21 objec- 
tives agreed to by the five Central Ameri- 


can countries in September 1983 would 
achieve these four objectives. The United 
States would support a treaty which would 
achieve all 21 points in a comprehensive 
settlement in which all political and securi- 
ty commitments are simultaneously imple- 
mented, with concrete verification proce- 
dures to ensure compliance by all five par- 
ties. The United States would not consider 
itself bound to support an agreement which 
failed to achieve in a verifiable manner all 
the agreed objectives of the Contadora 
Document of Objectives. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
12:30 p.m. 


Peace Corps National Advisory Council 





Nomination of Creighton E. Mershon To Be 
a Member. May 22, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Creighton E. Mershon to 
be a member of the Peace Corps National 
Advisory Council for a term of 2 years ex- 
piring November 29, 1987. This is a new 
position. 

Since 1981 he has been general attorney 
with the South Central Bell Telephone Co. 
in Louisville, KY. Previously, he was in pri- 
vate practice as an attorney, 1981; special 
assistant to the mayor of Louisville, 1973- 
1981; Associate attorney with Greenbaum, 
Doll & McDonald, 1968-1973; and a volun- 
teer with the U.S. Peace Corps in Bolivar, 
Venezuela, 1965-1968. 

He graduated from Bellarmine College 
(B.A., 1963) and the University of Louisville 
(J.D., 1968). Mr. Mershon_ is married, has 
one child, and resides in Louisville, KY. He 
was born October 13, 1941, in Louisville, 
KY. 
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National Museum Services Board 





Nomination of James S. Rosebush To Be a 
Member. May 22, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James S. Rosebush to be a 
member of the National Museum Services 
Board for a term expiring December 6, 
1989. He would succeed Anne Carroll 
Badham. 

Mr. Rosebush is currently president of 
James S. Rosebush & Co. in Washington, 
DC, which he founded earlier this year 
after leaving his position as Assistant to the 
President and Chief of Staff for the Office 
of the First Lady. He joined the White 
House staff in March of 1981 as Special As- 
sistant to the President for Private Sector 
Initiatives, and earlier in 1981 he was in the 
U.S. Office of Business Liaison at the De- 
partment of Commerce. Previously, he was 
corporate contributions manager with the 
Standard Oil Co. in Cleveland, OH, 1979- 
1981; vice president, National Chamber 
Foundation and Citizen’s Choice, Inc., in 
Washington, DC, 1976-1979; and a manage- 
ment consultant for community develop- 
ment and public issues in Boston, MA, 
1972-1976. 

Mr. Rosebush graduated from the Princi- 
pia College (B.A., 1971) and Boston Univer- 
sity (M.A., 1973). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. 
Mr. Rosebush was born June 1, 1949, in 
Flint, MI. 


Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5490. May 22, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Memorial Day is an occasion of special 
importance to all Americans, because it is a 
day sacred to the memory of all those 
Americans who made the supreme sacrifice 
for the liberties we enjoy. We will never 
forget or fail to honor these heroes to 
whom we owe so much. We honor them 
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best when we resolve to cherish and defend 
the liberties for which they gave their lives. 
Let us resolve to do all in our power to 
assure the survival and the success of liberty 
so that our children and their children for 
generations to come can live in an America 
in which freedom’s light continues to shine. 

The Congress, in establishing Memorial 
Day, called for it to be a day of tribute to 
America’s fallen, and also a day of national 
prayer for lasting peace. This Nation has 
always sought true peace. We seek it still. 
Our goal is peace in which the highest aspi- 
rations of our people, and people every- 
where, are secure: peace with freedom, 
with justice, and with opportunity for 
human development. This is the pezmanent 
peace for which we pray, not only for our- 
selves but for all generations. 

The defense of peace, like the defense of 
liberty, requires more than lip service. It 
requires vigilance, military strength, and 
the willingness to take risks and to make 
sacrifices. The surest guarantor of both 
peace and liberty is our unflinching resolve 
to defend that which has been purchased 
for us by our fallen heroes. 

On Memorial Day, let us pray for peace— 
not only for ourselves, but for all those who 
seek freedom and justice. 

In recognition of those brave Americans 
to whom we pay tribute today, the Con- 
gress, by joint resolution approved May 11, 
1950 (64 Stat. 158), has requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
each Memorial Day as a day of prayer for 
permanent peace and designating a period 
on that day when the people of the United 
States might unite in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Memorial Day, Monday, 
May 26, 1986, as a day of prayer for perma- 
nent peace, and I designate the hour begin- 
ning in each locality:at 11:00 o’clock in the 
morning of that day as a time to unite in 
prayer. I urge the press, radio, television, 
and all other information media to cooper- 
ate in this observance. 

I also direct all appropriate Federal offi- 
cials, and request the Governors of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the appropriate officials of 
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all units of government, to direct that the 
flag be flown at half-staff during this Memo- 
rial Day on all buildings, grounds, and naval 
vessels throughout the United States and in 
all areas under its jurisdiction and control, 
and I request the people of the United 
States to display the flag at half-staff from 
their homes for the customary forenoon 
period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:56 p.m., May 23, 1986] 


Omnibus Trade Bill 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 22, 1986 





The House of Representatives this morn- 
ing passed H.R. 4800, the omnibus trade 
bill. This legislation, if enacted, would be a 
major step backward for the U.S. economy. 
They call it an omnibus bill; it is really an 
ominous bill. It is trade-destroying, not 
trade-creating. The bill would harm Ameri- 
can consumers, who would pay higher 
prices on thousands of products; businesses 
and workers, who would find foreign mar- 
kets closed to them; and farmers, who 
would face additional financial hardships as 
the result of closed foreign markets. More- 
over, the bill would hamper efforts we have 
underway to create more jobs and more 
opportunities for Americans through an 
active program of opening foreign markets, 
not closing our own. 

H.R. 4800 is, in the worst spirit of Smoot- 
Hawley, pure protectionism. The House of 
Representatives has failed to learn the les- 
sons of history. Within months of the enact- 
ment of Smoot-Hawley, our key trading 
partners began raising tariffs and imposing 
protectionist exchange controls to the point 
where U.S. exports fell some 60 percent in 


3 years. H.R. 4800, with its emphasis on 
retaliation and closed markets, will do the 
same. 

H.R. 4800 would reverse the progress 
we've made. By imposing mandatory quotas 
against countries like Japan, Taiwan, and 
West Germany, it would clearly violate our 
commitments under GATT’ and _ invite 
massive retaliation against key American in- 
dustries. By imposing mandatory retaliation ~ 
in certain of our trade cases, the law would 
remove our flexibility to negotiate market- 
opening settlements. Its meat-axe approach 
to export control would jeopardize our na- 
tional security. And it would establish gov- 
ernment councils to carry out industrial 
planning, regardless of what the free 
market would say. 

H.R. 4800 is not a trade policy, but an 
abandonment of trade policy. This adminis- 
tration is pursuing an activist trade policy 
grounded squarely on the notion of free 
and fair trade. Our aim is removing foreign 
trade barriers and opening foreign markets. 

In the past year alone we have made 
more aggressive and creative use of our 
laws to enforce our trading rights than any 
previous administration. We have used our 
trade laws to address unfair foreign prac- 
tices ranging from European restrictions on 
our agricultural exports to the dumping of 
Japanese semiconductors in the US. 
market. Our actions have been aimed at 
foreign practices which hinder competitive- 
ness and cost us jobs across the full industri- 
al spectrum—from our most basic indus- 
tries, such as steel, to the cutting edge in 
services and high tech. 

We will continue to take whatever ac- 
tions are necessary to protect our trading 
rights. At the same time we intend to carry 
our message—that market-opening, not 
market closing is the answer—to our trad- 
ing partners through a new round of multi- 
lateral negotiations in the GATT aimed at 
increasing market opportunities for every- 
one. 

We are correcting the value of the dollar 
so as to improve American competitiveness. 
Since February 1985 the Japanese yen and 
the West German mark have risen about 60 
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percent against the dollar. These changes 
should show up in our trade accounts later 
this year. This process will continue as the 
result of efforts we began last September at 
the Plaza Hotel and continued earlier this 
month at the summit. 

We stand by what the President said in 
September: We will vigorously pursue our 
policy of promoting free and open markets 
in this country and around the world. H.R. 
4800 would do neither of these things. 


National Birds of Prey Month, 1986 





Proclamation 5491. May 22, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The skies of our United States are host to 
hundreds of species of birds, but among the 
most awe-inspiring and magnificent are the 
more than fifty species known collectively 
as the birds of prey. These include the 
hawks, the owls, and our national symbol, 
the bald eagle. 

These birds are not only some of the most 
graceful and impressive flyers, they play a 
vital role in the ecological balance by main- 
taining predator-prey relationships so essen- 
tial to the stability of the natural world. 

While nearly all Americans today recog- 
nize the beauty and value of these great 
birds, this recognition was long in coming. 
As we settled the land and developed our 
Nation, we were slow to heed what loss of 
habitat and indiscriminate shooting could 
do to this priceless resource. Fortunately, 
however, our knowledge and appreciation 
of these splendid creatures has deepened, 
as have our efforts to protect them. We 
now see the bald eagle nesting populations 
increasing each year. Once again, the per- 
egrine falcon is a fairly common sight for 
bird-watchers along our coasts and even in 
several of our major cities. Motorists along 
our interstate highways can enjoy the fre- 
quent sighting of redtailed hawks resting in 
trees along the rights of way. Indeed, bird- 
watching for birds of prey is becoming an 
economic plus to many local economies. 
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Thanks to increased public interest and 
effective conservation law enforcement, il- 
legal shooting of these great birds is on the 
decline. More and more, our citizens grow 
to understand the importance of these crea- 
tures to the American landscape and to 
treasure the spirit of strength, freedom, and 
boldness they represent. 

To celebrate the continuing restoration of 
this magnificent resource, and to remind 
our citizens of the abiding need for wildlife 
conservation, the Congress, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 288, has designated the month 
of May 1986 as “National Birds of Prey 
Month” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1986 as 
National Birds of Prey Month. I encourage 
all Americans to observe this month by par- 
ticipating in appropriate events and activi- 
ties sponsored by government agencies, in- 
dividuals, and private associations and orga- 
nizations throughout the country to pro- 
mote the appreciation and conservation of 
America’s birds of prey. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:57 p.m., May 23, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 23. 


Economic Sanctions Against Nicaragua 





Message to the Congress. May 23, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since my last report of October 31, 
1985, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Nicaragua that was declared 
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in Executive Order No. 12513 of May 1, 
1985. In that order, I prohibited: (1) all im- 
ports into the United States of goods and 
services of Nicaraguan origin; (2) all exports 
from the United States of goods to or des- 
tined for Nicaragua except those destined 
for the organized democratic resistance; (3) 
Nicaraguan air carriers from engaging in air 
transportation to or from points in the 
United States; and (4) vessels of Nicaraguan 
registry from entering United States ports. 

1. The declaration of emergency was 
made pursuant to the authority vested in 
me as President by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, including the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1701 et seg., and the National 
Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq. 
This report is submitted pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c) and 1703(c). 

2. The Office of Foreign Assets Control of 
the Department of the Treasury issued the 
Nicaraguan Trade Control Regulations im- 
plementing the prohibitions in Executive 
Order No. 12513 on May 8, 1985, 50 Fed. 
Reg. 19890 (May 10, 1985). There have 
been no changes in those regulations in the 
past six months. 

3. Authority to license exports of goods 
from the United States to Nicaragua on the 
basis of contracts concluded prior to May 1, 
1985, expired under the regulations on Oc- 
tober 31, 1985. Since that time, fewer than 
50 applications for licenses have been re- 
ceived with respect to Nicaragua, and the 
majority of these applications have been 
granted. Of the licenses issued in this 
period, most either authorize exports for 
humanitarian purposes, covering medical 
supplies, food, and animal vaccines, or au- 
thorize the filing of applications to acquire 
intellectual property protection under Nica- 
raguan law. A few additional licenses au- 
thorize exports to a foreign embassy or 
international organization. 

4. The trade sanctions complement the 
diplomatic and other aspects of our policy 
toward Nicaragua. They exert additional 
pressure intended to induce the Sandinistas 
to undertake internal dialogue with the or- 
ganized democratic resistance and to 
engage in serious negotiations in the Conta- 
dora Process. The trade sanctions are part 
of a larger policy seeking a democratic out- 
come in Nicaragua by peaceful means. 


5. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
government in the period from May l, 
1985, through April 30, 1986, that are di- 
rectly attributable to the exercise of powers 
and authorities conferred by the declaration 
of the Nicaraguan national emergency are 
estimated at $519.725, of which approxi- 
mately $519,460 represents wage and salary 
costs for Federal personnel, and approxi- 
mately $265 represents out-of-pocket ex- 
penses for travel. Personnel costs: were 
largely centered in the Department of the 
Treasury (particularly in the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control, the Customs Service, 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for En- 
forcement, and the Office of the General 
Counsel), the Department of State, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the National Secu- 
rity Council. 

6. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua continue to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States. I shall continue to exercise 
the powers at my disposal to apply econom- 
ic sanctions against Nicaragua as long as 
these measures are appropriate and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
gress on expenses and significant develop- 
ments, pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 1641(c) and 
1703(c). 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 23, 1986. 


Continuation of Iran Emergency 





Message to the Congress. May 23, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to Section 204(c) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. Section 1703(c), I hereby report to 
the Congress on developments since my last 
report of November 13, 1985, concerning 
the national emergency with respect to Iran 
that was declared in Executive Order No. 
12170 of November 14, 1979. 

1. The Iran-United States Claims Tribu- 
nal, established at The Hague pursuant to 
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the Claims Settlement Agreement of Janu- 
ary 19, 1981 (the “Algiers Accords”), contin- 
ues to make progress in arbitrating the 
claims before it. Since my last report, the 
Tribunal has rendered 29 more decisions 
for a total of 223 final decisions. Of that 
total, 167 have been awards in favor of 
American claimants; 110 were awards on 
agreed terms, authorizing and approving 
payment of settlements negotiated by the 
parties, and 57 were adjudicated decisions. 
As of April 1, 1986, total payments to suc- 
cessful American claimants from the Securi- 
ty Account stood at approximately $538 
million. In cases between the governments, 
the Tribunal has issued two decisions in 
favor of each government, dismissed one 
claim that had been filed by the United 
States, and dismissed four claims that had 
been filed by Iran. In addition, Iran has 
withdrawn fifteen of its government-to-gov- 
ernment claims, while the United States has 
withdrawn three. 

2. The Tribunal continues to make 
progress in the arbitration of claims of U.S. 
nationals for $250,000 or more. More than 
40 percent of the claims for over $250,000 
have now been disposed of through adjudi- 
cation, settlement, or voluntary withdrawal, 
leaving 292 such claims on the docket. In 
recent decisions that should prove favorable 
for many American claimants, the Tribunal 
decided that principles of international law 
and the Treaty of Amity, Economic Rela- 
tions and Consular Rights between the 
United States and Iran require that Iran 
provide compensation for the full value of 
expropriated property, regardless of the le- 
gality of the act of expropriation. In two 
major recent awards on agreed terms, two 
U.S. oil companies settled their claims 
against Iran for a total of $115 million. Set- 
tlement discussions continue to proceed be- 
tween numerous American claimants and 
Iranian respondents. 

3. The Tribunal continues to make 
progress on claims of U.S. nationals against 
Iran of less than $250,000 each. While this 
process is slower than we would like, more 
than 120 claims are in active arbitration. 
The Department of State has submitted 
more than 34,000 pages of text and evi- 
dence in support of these claims. Additional 
pleadings are being filed weekly. The Tri- 
bunal held the first hearings on these claims 
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in December, and the first two decisions— 
which may provide a basis for more rapid 
disposition of many other claims—have re- 
cently been filed. Iran has not to date been 
willing to negotiate a lump sum settlement 
of these claims. Since my last report, an- 
other three small claimants (including one 
whose claims had been scheduled for a 
hearing) have received awards on agreed 
terms, bringing the total number of such 
awards to fifteen. 

4. The Department of State continues to 
coordinate the efforts of concerned govern- 
mental agencies in presenting U.S. claims 
against Iran as well as responses by the U.S. 
Government to claims brought against it by 
Iran. Since my last report, the Department 
has filed pleadings in eight government-to- 
government claims based on contracts for 
the provision of goods and services. The 
Tribunal recently issued a decision holding 
that the contractual time limitation on the 
filing of claims under the Foreign Military 
Sales program is applicable to FMS-based 
cases at the Tribunal, but leaving unre- 
solved the question of the evidentiary re- 
quirements applicable in proving shipment 
of goods under the contracts. 

In addition to work on the government- 
to-government claims, the Department of 
State, working together with the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and the Department 
of Justice, filed five pleadings in disputes 
concerning the interpretation and/or per- 
formance of various provisions of the Al- 
giers Accords. The Tribunal held two hear- 
ings on interpretive disputes. The first dealt 
with the standard of proof that a corporate 
claimant must satisfy to establish that it 
enjoys the requisite U.S. or Iranian national- 
ity for bringing a claim before the Tribunal. 
The second hearing dealt with the disposi- 
tion of the balance remaining from the 
$3.667 billion transferred in January 1981 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
as fiscal agent for the United States, for the 
payment of Iran’s syndicated indebtedness. 

5. The “Agreed Clarification on Payment 
of January Interest out of Dollar Account 
No. 2,” which I mentioned in my previous 
report, was signed on November 20, 1985, 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
as fiscal agent of the United States, and by 
Bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran (Iran’s 
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central bank), acting on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Iran, its agencies, instrumental- 
ities or controlled entities. This Agreed 
Clarification allows interest still owing on 
Iran’s syndicated debt for the period Janu- 
ary 1-18, 1981 (“January Interest’), to be 
paid from Dollar Account No. 2 at the Bank 
of England. Bank Markazi is now in the 
process of negotiating January Interest set- 
tlements with the relevant bank syndicates. 

Since my last report, no settlements of 
nonsyndicated debt claims of U.S. banks 
against Iran have been paid from Dollar 
Account No. 2. Thus, among banks respond- 
ing to a December 1981 Federal Register 
notice requiring the registration of all U.S. 
banks with claims against Dollar Account 
No. 2, about 16 banks have yet to settle 
their claims. In addition, a number of those 
banks that have already reached settle- 
ments with Iran have reserved claims 
against Dollar Account No. 2. The balance 
in Dollar Account No. 2 currently exceeds 
$625 million, an amount clearly sufficient to 
satisfy both outstanding nonsyndicated debt 
claims and the January Interest claims now 
payable out of this account. 

6. There have been no changes in the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations since my 
last report. 

7. My last report described a bench ruling 
issued by the United States Claims Court in 
a Sperry Corporation challenge to the two- 
percent administrative fee that had been 
deducted from Tribunal awards paid to U.S. 
claimants from the Security Account, pursu- 
ant to a Treasury Department directive li- 
cense to the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. As I reported, Title V of the “Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 
1986 and 1987,” Public Law 99-93 (P.L. 
99-93), replaced the fee deducted pursuant 
to this directive license with somewhat 
lower statutory fees. I noted that, in light of 
this legislation, it was unlikely that the 
Claims Court would issue a judgment based 
on its bench ruling, but that Sperry Corpo- 
ration, in a continuation of its litigation, was 
challenging the constitutionality of P.L. 99- 
93. 


Since my last report, the Claims Court 
has rejected Sperry’s challenge to P.L. 99- 
93, although no judgment has yet been 
issued. Because P.L. 99-93 was made effec- 
tive as of the date the Treasury Depart- 


ment directive license was issued, June 7, 
1982, the Claims Court indicated that it 
would dismiss as moot Sperry’s challenge to 
the two-percent fee deducted pursuant to 
the directive license. I also reported that 
the Treasury Department was in the proc- 
ess of refunding to all affected claimants the 
difference between the prior two-percent 
fee and the one-and-one-half-percent fee - 
(one percent on amounts above $5 million) 
authorized by P.L. 99-93. This process was 
completed in December 1985. The refunds 
totalled approximately $2.6 million. 

8. The claims settlement process created 
by the Algiers Accords continues to affect 
important diplomatic, financial, and legal 
interests of the United States and its nation- 
als, and relations with Iran present an un- 
usual challenge to the national security and 
foreign policy of the United States. The Ira- 
nian Assets Control Regulations issued pur- 
suant to Executive Order No. 12170 contin- 
ue to play an important role in regulating 
our relationship with Iran and in enabling 
the United States properly to implement 
the Algiers Accords. I shall continue to ex- 
ercise the powers at my disposal to deal 
with these problems and will continue to 
report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 23, 1986. 


United States Ambassador to Sudan 





Nomination of G. Norman Anderson. 
May 23, 1986 





The President announced today his inten- 
tion to nominate G. Norman Anderson, of 
Florida, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Sudan. He 
succeeds Hume Alexander Horan. 

Mr. Anderson entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1960 and served as a personnel offi- 
cer until 1962. He then took Arabic lan- 
guage training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute in Beirut, Lebanon, 1962-1963, before 
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being assigned as political officer in Beirut, 
1963-1966. From 1966 to 1967, he took 
Russian language training at the U.S. Army 
Institute for Advanced Russian Studies in 
Garmisch, Germany. Following that he was 
assigned as assistant administrative officer 
in Moscow from 1967 to 1968, and then 
political officer, 1968-1969. Mr. Anderson 
returned to the Department in 1969 to 
become the Soviet desk officer. In 1971 he 
was assigned Egyptian desk officer in the 
Department until he departed in 1974 for 
Rabat, Morocco, as political counselor. He 
served there until 1978, when he was 
named special assistant to the senior adviser 
to the President and Secretary of State on 
Middle East and Soviet Affairs. From 1979 
to 1982, he served as deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Sofia, Bulgaria, and from 1982 to the 
present, he has been deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Tunis, Tunisia. 

He served in the United States Navy as a 
lieutenant from 1954 to 1958. He graduated 
from Columbia College (B.A. 1954) and 
School of International Studies (M.I.A., 
1960). Mr. Anderson’s foreign languages are 
Arabic, French, Russian, Spanish, Ukranian, 
Bulgarian, and Swedish. He is married to 
the former Mary (Bonnie) Churchill and has 
three children and resides in Tunis, Tunisia. 
He was born March 26, 1932, in Lewes, 
DE. 


United States Ambassador to Egypt 





Nomination of Frank G. Wisner. 
May 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank G. Wisner, of the 
District of Columbia, a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, as Ambassador to the Arab Repub- 
lic of Egypt. He succeeds Nicholas A. Ve- 
liotes. 

Mr. Wisner entered the Foreign Service 
in 1962 and was assigned as a vice consul at 
the American Consulate General in Tan- 
gier, Morocco. From there he served as 
third secretary at our Embassy in Algiers, 
Algeria. In 1964 Mr. Wisner became a rural 
development officer at Embassy Saigon, 
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Vietnam, for the Agency for International 
Development. He served in Vietnam until 
1969, when he returned to the Department 
as officer in charge of Tunisian affairs. From 
1971 to 1973, he was first secretary at our 
Embassy in Tunis, Tunisia, and following 
that from 1973 to 1974 first secretary at 
Embassy Dacca, Bangladesh. From 1974 to 
1975, he was Director of the Office of Plans 
and Management in the Bureau of Public 
Affairs and in late 1975 became Deputy Di- 
rector of the President’s Indo-China Task 
Force in the Department. From 1975 to 
1976, Mr. Wisner was a special assistant to 
the Under Secretary of State, and then as- 
signed as Director of the Office of Southern 
African Affairs. He became Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department from 
1977 to 1979, and in 1979 he was appointed 
Ambassador to the Republic of Zambia. 
Since 1982 Mr. Wisner has been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Wisner graduated from Princeton 
University (B.A., 1961). His foreign lan- 
guages are French, Arabic, and Vietnamese. 
He is married, has four children, and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. He was born July 
2, 1938, in New York, NY. 


United States Coordinator for Refugee 
Affairs and United States Ambassador 
at Large 


Nomination of Jonathan Moore. 
May 23, 1986 








The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jonathan Moore to be 
United States Coordinator for Refugee Af- 
fairs and Ambassador at Large. He would 
succeed Howard Eugene Douglas. 

Mr. Moore became director of the Insti- 
tute of Politics of the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government at Harvard Universi- 
ty in 1974 after having resigned his post as 
Associate Attorney General in the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. Immediately prior to 
that he served as special assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense, Counselor to the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
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and Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

Mr. Moore was a legislative assistant to 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall, and he worked 
in various State and national election cam- 
paigns in 1967-1968. Earlier he worked in 
the Departments of Defense and State and 
the U.S. Information Agency in the Kenne- 
dy, Johnson, and Eisenhower administra- 
tions, respectively. 

Mr. Moore presently serves on the board 
of directors of IU International, chairs the 
WCVB-TV editorial board and the visiting 
board of the Rockefeller Center for the 
Social Sciences at Dartmouth College, and 
is a member of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. Moore was born September 10, 1932, 
in New York City. He received his A.B. in 
1954 from Dartmouth College and M.P.A. 
in 1957 from Harvard University. He is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Weston, MA. 


National Food Bank Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5492. May 23, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In communities all across the United 
States, food banks have been established to 
help provide wholesome food for people in 
need. 

These unique institutions are in the best 
tradition of American voluntarism. They 
have brought together public agencies, pri- 
vate industry, church groups, various asso- 
ciations, and individual Americans in a con- 
certed drive to meet a basic human need. 
America’s food banks provide immediate, 
temporary assistance at a neighborhood 
level to individuals and families who often 
do not know anywhere else to turn. 

Private donors of food have greatly assist- 
ed in the maintenance and expansion of 
these worthwhile programs. Schools and 
neighborhood groups have _ contributed 
thousands of hours of manpower by helping 
collect and distribute the vast quantity of 


foodstuffs that food banks handle each year. 
The food banks themselves are staffed by 
dedicated citizens who seek nothing for 
themselves but the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have served as an invaluable re- 
source to their fellowman. Without the hu- 
manitarian and charitable concern of all 
those involved in this mission, the sense of 
community and brotherly love that is indis- 
pensable to the quality of life in our cities 
and towns would be undermined. 

In recognition of the many centributions 
of food banks and the selfless Americans 
who help organize and operate them, the 
Congress, by House Joint Resolution 234, 
has designated the week beginning May 18 
through May 24, 1986, as “National Food 
Bank Week” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
18 through May 24, 1986, as National Food 
Bank Week. I call upon all Americans to 
join in recognizing the accomplishments of 
these food banks. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 23rd day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:29 p.m., May 23, 1986] 


Hands Across America Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5493. May 23, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Time and again in American history the 
people of this great Nation have joined to- 
gether in demonstrations of concern for the 
plight of their fellowman. Throughout the 
world, the people of the United States are 
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known for their tradition of generosity and 
voluntary service to others. The strength of 
this tradition, which has been revitalized in 
the 1980s, lies in a key insight: The well- 
being of each and every individual in our 
society is a matter not only of public inter- 
est, but of personal responsibility as well. 
No form of charitable endeavor can truly 
succeed if it is not grounded in the recogni- 
tion that the benefits it confers are as im- 
portant to the giver as they are to the re- 
cipient. 


On May 25, 1986, millions of Americans 
will participate in “Hands Across America,” 
a visible symbol of the determination that 
unites Americans in the fight against 
hunger and homelessness. By joining to- 
gether in this way, in cities and towns, 
along the back roads and mountain high- 
ways, from sea to shining sea, the people of 
this blessed land are reaffirming their will- 
ingness to sacrifice so that adequate food 
and shelter are available to all. This occa- 
sion represents an opportunity for all Amer- 
icans to reflect on the root causes of these 
persistent problems, and to rededicate our- 
selves to finding lasting solutions that will 
allow everyone to live, eat, and work in 
circumstances befitting their dignity as 
human beings. 


On this day, then, let us join not only our 
hands but our hearts and our prayers in 
efforts to ensure that America’s God-given 
abundance is shared with those in need. 


The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
246, has designated May 25, 1986, as 
“Hands Across America Day” and has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 25, 1986, as Hands 
Across America Day. I call upon the people 
of the United States to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 23rd day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
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tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:30 p.m., May 23, 1986] 


National Commission for Employment 
Policy 





Appointment of John A. Rocco as a 
Member. May 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John A. Rocco to be a 
member of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy for a term expiring 
March 20, 1989. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1970 Dr. Rocco has been an associ- 
ate professor of education, supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers, and on the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education, 1972-1974, 
at Rider College in New Jersey. Previously, 
he was a member of the adjunct faculty at 
the Graduate School of Education with Rut- 
gers University, 1973-1976; director of con- 
tinuing education and an associate professor 
at Camden County College, 1968-1979; and 
principal of the Woodcrest School in Cherry 
Hill, NJ, 1964-1968. 

Dr. Rocco graduated from West Chester 
State College (B.S., 1959), Villanova Univer- 
sity (M.A., 1961), and Rutgers University 
(Ed.D., 1974). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Cherry Hill, NJ. Dr. 
Rocco was born June 25, 1936, in Philadel- 
phia, PA. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Appointment of the Membership of 
Presidential Emergency Board No. 209. 
May 23, 1986 





The President today has appointed the 
following individuals to be members of 
Presidential Emergency Board No. 209, cre- 
ated by Executive Order 12557 of May 16, 
1986: 

Robert O. Harris, of the District of Columbia, to 
serve as Chairman. He is an independent arbi- 
trator consultant. Previously, he was a member 
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of the National Mediation Board, 1977-1984, 
and served as Chairman, 1979-1980, 1982- 
1983. He graduated from Columbia College 
(A.B., 1951), Yale Law School (J.D., 1954), and 
Georgetown Law School (LL.M., 1961). Mr. 
Harris was born November 11, 1929, in New 
York City, and now resides in Washington, DC. 

Richard R. Kasher, of Pennsylvania. He is an 
attorney and arbitrator in Bryn Mawr. Previ- 
ously, he was director of labor relations for the 
Consolidated Rail Corp. in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Kasher graduated from Queens College (B.A., 
1961), Boston University (J.D., 1964), and New 
York University Graduate School of Law 
(LL.M., 1965). He was born May 30, 1939, in 
New York City and now resides in Bryn Mawr, 
PA. 

Robert E. Peterson, of New York. He is an inde- 
pendent arbitrator in Briarcliff Manor. Previ- 
ously, he was chief personnel officer for the 
Long Island Railroad. Mr. Peterson graduated 
from Westchester Community College (A.A\S., 
1961) and New York University (B.S., 1963). He 
was born December 5, 1929, in Bronxville, NY, 
and now resides in Briarcliff Manor, NY. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of 14 Delegates. 
May 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business. These are 
new positions. 


Jim Anderson, of Wyoming. Mr. Anderson is 
store manager of Wyoming Machinery Co. He 
graduated from Casper College (A.B., 1972). 
Mr. Anderson is married, has two children, re- 
sides in Gillette, WY, and he was born July 24, 
1948, in Sheridan, WY. 

Camille Haney, of Wisconsin. She is president of 
the Haney Co. in Milwaukee, a national con- 
sulting organization that specializes in con- 
sumer-related public policy issues. Ms. Haney 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison (B.S., 1968). She resides in Milwaukee, 
WI, and she was born July 8, 1946, in Marsh- 
field, WI. 

Ivan Mothershead III, of North Carolina. He is 
president of UMI Publications in Charlotte, and 
he is currently a member of the North Carolina 
House of Representatives. Mr. Mothershead 


graduated from North Carolina State Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1970; M.A., 1972). He is married, has 
one child, and resides in Charlotte, NC. He was 
born June 24, 1948, in Norfolk, VA. 

Nestor J. Navarro, Jr., of Louisiana. He is presi- 
dent of LaCo Investments, Inc., in Baton 
Rouge, and since 1983 he has been a member 
of the board of directors of the Small Business 
Equity Corporation of Louisiana. Mr. Navarro 
graduated from Louisiana State University 
(B.S., 1971). He is married, has two. children, 
resides in Baton Rouge, and was born August 
19, 1947, in Victoria de Las Tunas, Oriente, 
Cuba. 

Edward R. Norford, of Pennsylvania. He is presi- 
dent of Miller & Norford Contractors, Inc., in 
Lemoyne, and he is currently a member of 
both the West Shore and Harrisburg Area 
Chambers of Commerce. Mr. Norford graduat- 
ed from Penn State University (B.S., 1946). He 
is married, has one child, resides in Camp Hill, 
PA, and he was born October 18, 1928. 

Eugene Piacentini, of Massachusetts. He is execu- 
tive vice president, treasurer, and CEO of Cre- 
ative Gourmets, Ltd., in Boston. Mr. Piacentini 
graduated from New York University (B.S.) and 
the Culinary Institute of America. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, resides in West Med- 
ford, MA, and was born October 13, 1946, in 
Cambridge, MA. 

Lester H. Poggemeyer, of Ohio. He is chairman 
of the board of Poggemeyer Design, and vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Bowling Green. Mr. Poggemeyer graduated 
from the University of Toledo (B.S., 1962). He 
is married, has two children, resides in Luckey, 
OH, and was born December 24, 1940, in 
Toledo, OH. 


Warren A. Price, of Delaware. He is president of 
Price Organization, Price Honda, Diamond 
Motor Sports, Inc., and Price Buick Pontiac in 
Dover. Mr. Price attended the University of 
Delaware. He is married, has three children, 
resides in Dover and was born April 16, 1942, 
in Wilmington, NC. 

Susan B. Sarvis, of New Hampshire. She is presi- 
dent and owner of LTS, Inc., a manufacturing 
company in Manchester. From 1983 to 1985, 
she served on the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women’s Business Ownership. Ms. 
Sarvis graduated from Ohio State University 
(B.S., 1968). She has two children, resides in 
Manchester, NH, and was born August 5, 1945, 
in Cleveland, OH. . 

Susan F. Shultz, of Arizona. She is president of 
Susan Shultz & Associates, an executive search 
consulting firm that she founded in 1980 in 
Paradise Valley. She is a member of the Arizo- 
na District Export Council and the Phoenix 
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Committee on Foreign Relations. Ms. Shultz 
resides in Paradise Valley, and she was born 
March 25, 1943, in New York, NY. 

Robert Gordon Wagner, of Ohio. Mr. Wagner is 
president and founder of the Glass Co. in Co- 
lumbus. He attended Michigan State Universi- 
ty. Mr. Wagner is married, has three children, 
and resides in Columbus, OH. He was born 
April 7, 1941, in Rochester, NY. 

Wesley L. Walker, of New Mexico. Mr. Walker is 
owner of Walker Motor Co. in Alamogordo and 
director of the executive loan committee of 
Western Bank in Las Cruces. He graduated 
from New Mexico A&M (B.A., 1950). Mr. 
Walker is married, has four children, resides in 
Alamogordo and was born September 13, 1926, 
in Deming, NM. 

Gregory K. Washington, of Maryland. Mr. Wash- 
ington is president of Gregory K. Washington, 
CPA’s. He graduated from Florida State Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1984). Mr. Washington is married, 
resides in Forrestville, and was born May 5, 
1952, in Sanford, FL. 

Milton Zwickel, of New York. Mr. Zwickel is 
president of Milroy Cars, Inc., and Milroy Cars 
Rental Systems, Inc., in Catskill. He is married, 
has two children, resides in Catskill and was 
born April 23, 1920, in Brooklyn, NY. 


Wood Shakes and Shingles Industry 





Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative. May 23, 1986 





Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative 


Subject: Western Red Cedar Shakes and 
Shingles Import Relief Determination 


Pursuant to Section 202(b\1) of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2251(b\X1)), I have 
determined the action I will take with re- 
spect to the report of the United States 
International Trade Commission (ITC), 
transmitted to me on March 25, 1986, con- 
cerning the results of its investigation of a 
petition for import relief filed by the North- 
west Independent Forest Manufacturers on 
behalf of the domestic industry producing 
wood shakes and shingles, provided for in 
item 200.85 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States. 
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After considering all relevant aspects of 
the case, including those set forth in Section 
202(c) of the Trade Act of 1974, I have 
determined that provision of import relief 
in the form of a tariff for up to 5 years is in 
the national economic interest. The tariff 
will apply to all U.S. imports of western red 
cedar shakes and shingles. The additional 
duty will be 35 percent ad valorem for the 
first 30 months of the period, 20 percent ad 
valorern for months 30 through 54, and 8 
percent ad valorem for months 54 through 
60. This 5-year relief program should be 
sufficient to enable the domestic producers 
of red cedar shakes and shingles to adjust to 
competition during the relief period. 

In conjunction with providing import 
relief, I hereby direct you to request that 
the ITC advise me of the probable econom- 
ic effect on the domestic industry of the 
termination of import relief after 30 
months. This advice is to include a review 
of the progress and specific efforts being 
made by the domestic producers of western 
red cedar shakes and shingles to adjust to 
import competition. I also direct you to re- 
quest, on my behalf, advice regarding ter- 
mination of relief from the Secretaries of 
Commerce and Labor. The ITC, Com- 
merce, and Labor advice is to be provided 
to me, through you, 3 months prior to the 
expiration of the 30-month period. It is my 
intention to continue relief for the entire 5- 
year priod if general market conditions con- 
tinue to warrant relief and if the domestic 
producers have begun to make reasonable 
progress toward adjustment during the first 
30-month period. 

As required by Section 203(eX1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, this tariff will be imple- 
mented by Presidential Proclamation no 
later than June 7, 1986, which is the 15th 
day after the date of this determination. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 9:08 a.m., May 27, 1986} 


Wood Shakes and Shingles Industry 





Message to the Congress. May 23, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with Section 203(b\1) of 
the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2253(b\1)), 
I am writing to inform you of my decision 
today to grant import relief to the western 
red cedar shakes and shingles industry. At 
the request of the Northwest Independent 
Forest Manufacturers and other private pe- 
titioners, the United States International 
Trade Commission (ITC) instituted an inves- 
tigation to determine whether increasing 
imports of wood shakes and shingles were 
injuring the domestic wood shakes and shin- 
gles industry. The ITC found that imports 
are a substantial cause of serious injury or 
threat thereof to the domestic red cedar 
shakes and shingles industry. Red cedar 
shakes and shingles imports have increased 
dramatically in recent years, causing a sub- 
stantial drop in domestic production, prof- 
its, and employment. 

I have decided to modify the ITC remedy 
by providing for a declining tariff over the 
period of relief, rather than a constant 35 
percent duty as recommended by the ITC. 
The relief program I am implementing calls 
for a duty of 35 percent ad valorem for the 
first 30 months of the period, a 20 percent 
ad valorem duty for months 30 through 54, 
and an 8 percent duty for months 54 
through 60. This 5-year graduated relief 
program will facilitate the industry’s transi- 
tion back to free market competition and 
will help reduce consumer costs in the 
latter months of the relief period. Petition- 
ers have indicated that the industry would 
support the concept of graduated relief. 

In conjunction with providing import 
relief, I have directed the United States 
Trade Representative to request that the 
ITC advise me of the probable economic 
effect on the domestic industry of the ter- 
mination of import relief after 30 months. 
This advice is to include a review of the 
progress and specific efforts being made by 
the domestic producers of western red 
cedar shakes and shingles to adjust to 
import competition. The Trade Representa- 
tive is also directed to request, on my 
behalf, advice regarding termination of 
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relief from the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor. 

The ITC, Commerce, and Labor advice is 
to be provided to me, through the Trade 
Representative, 3 months prior to the expi- 
ration of the first 30-month relief period. It 
is my intention to continue relief for the 
entire 5-year period if it appears at the end 
of 30 months that market conditions war- 
rant a continuation of relief and that do- 
mestic producers have begun to make rea- 
sonable progress toward adjustment. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 23, 1986. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 19 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Foreign Minister Jean-Bernard Rai- 
mond of France, to discuss internation- 
al terrorism and U.S.-France relations. 
In a White House ceremony, the Presi- 
dent signed S. 49, the Firearms Owners’ 
Protection Act, into law. As enacted, S. 49 is 
Public Law 99-308. The ceremony was at- 
tended by Members of Congress. 


May 20 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Saudi Ambassador to the United 
States, His Royal’ Highness Prince 
Bandar bin Sultan, to discuss the pro- 
posed arms sale; 
—Jewish community leaders, to discuss 
the arms sale to Saudi Arabia. 
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May 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide the following for the Department 
of Justice in fiscal year 1986: 

—$2.6 million to be transferred to the 
United States Marshals Service for ex- 
traordinary security details; 

—Appropriation language to provide for 
an increased number of “inmate juil 
days” for Federal prisoners in non-Fed- 
eral prison facilities; 

—A reappropriation to extend the avail- 
ability of $10 million needed for the 
relocation of the FBI field office within 
the District of Columbia; 

—$3 million to be transferred to the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) for the detention of Mariel Cuban 
criminals in non-INS facilities; 

—$2.5 million to be transferred to the 
Federal prison system to maintain ade- 
quate security at the U.S. Penitentiary 
at Atlanta, GA; 

—Language establishing a method of 
funding special counsels. 

The President also requested a fiscal year 
1986 appropriation language change for the 
Department of Labor. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Reagan has invited President José 
Simon Azcona Hoyo of Honduras to make 
an official working visit to the United 
States. President Azcona has accepted the 
invitation and will meet with President 
Reagan at the White House on May 27. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 19th annual report of the U.S.- 
Japan Cooperative Medical Science Pro- 
gram for the period July 1984 to July 1985. 


May 22 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—members of the White House staff; 
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—Robert and Ruth Kehl of Dubuque, IA, 
Pamela Del Duca of Scottsdale, AZ, 
and Kenneth Broussard of Port Arthur, 
TX, national Small Business Persons of 
the Year winners; 

—Coach Eddie Robinson, of Grambling 
State University in Louisiana, who was 
named Coach of the Year from the 
Grambling State Alumni Association. 


May 23 
The President met at the White house 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 19 


George S. Dunlop, 
of North Carolina, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, vice Peter C. Myers. 


John W. Roberts, 

of Arizona, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Arizona for the term of 4 
years (reappointment). 


Submitted May 21 


J. Michael Dorsey, 

of Missouri, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Warren T. Lindquist, resigned. 


William H. Ewing, Jr., 

of Tennessee, to be United States Attorney 
for the Western District of Tennessee for 
the term of 4 years (reappointment). 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 


Acts Approved 
by the President 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 19 


Fact sheet: 
Presidential “E” and “E Star” Awards 


Announcement: 
Nomination of John W. Roberts to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Arizona 


Released May 20 


Fact sheet: 
Machine tool imports 


Statement: 

Gross national product figures for the first 
quarter of 1986—by Larry M. Speakes, Princi- 
pal Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on machine tool imports—by 
Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige 


Released May 21 


Statement: 

Consumer prices, personal income, and per- 
sonal consumption figures for April—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William H. Ewing, Jr., to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Tennessee 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a Republican Senate/House 
fundraising dinner 


Released May 22 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the American Retail Federation 


Approved May 19 


SJ. Res. 288 / Public Law 99-305 
To designate the month of May 1986, as 
“National Birds of Prey Month” 


SJ. Res. 324 / Public Law 99-306 

To designate the week beginning May 18, 
1986, as “National Digestive Diseases 
Awareness Week” 


H.R. 739 / Public Law 99-307 

To make miscellaneous changes in laws af- 
fecting the United States Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes 


S. 49 / Public Law 99-308 
Firearms Owners’ Protection Act 


Approved May 20 


S.J. Res. 337 / Public Law 99-309 
Designating May 18-24, as “Just Say No to 
Drugs Week” 


HJ. Res. 427,/ Public Law 99-310 
Designating the week beginning on May 
11, 1986, as “National Asthma and Allergy 
Awareness Week” 


H.R. 1207 / Public Law 99-311 
To award a special gold medal to the family 
of Harry Chapin 


SJ. Res. 247 / Public Law 99-312 
To designate the week of June 1 through 
June 7, 1986, as “National Theatre Week” 


SJ. Res. 251 / Public Law 99-313 

To designate the week of May 11, 1986, 
through May 17, — as “National Science 
Week, 1986” 


SJ. Res. 323 / Public Law 99-314 


To designate May 21, 1986, as “National 
Andrei Sakharov Day” 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 20—Continued 


H.R. 737 / Private Law 99-2 
For the relief of Ms. Chang Ai Bae 


Approved May 21 


H.R. 4767 / Public Law 99-315 
To deauthorize the project for improve- 
ments at Racine Harbor, Wisconsin 


S.J. Res. 267 / Public Law 99-316 
Designating the week of May 26, 1986, 
through June 1, 1986, as “Older Americans 
Melanoma/Skin Cancer Detection and Pre- 
vention Week” 


Approved May 23 


HJ. Res. 234 / Public Law 99-317 
Designating the week of May 18, 1986, 
through May 24, 1986, as “National Food 
Bank Week” 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 23—Continued 


S. 8 / Public Law 99-318 
To grant a Federal charter to the Vietnam 
Veterans of America, Inc. 


S. 974 / Public Law 99-319 
Protection and Advocacy for Mentally IIl 
Individuals Act of 1986 


S. 2329 / Public Law 99-320 

To make technical corrections in the higher 
education title of the Consolidated Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1985 


SJ. Res. 246 / Public Law 99-321 

To designate May 25, 1986 as “Hands Across 
America Day”, for the purpose of helping 
people to help themselves, and commending 
United Support of Artists for Africa and all 
participants for their efforts toward combat- 
ing domestic hunger with a four thousand 
mile human chain from coast to coast 


Subject Index 
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International 
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Relations with U.S.—15, 382, 385 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Trade with U.S.—15, 16, 165, 526, 529, 555 
Canada-U.S., Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense—38 
Cancer Advisory Board, National—86, 380, 381, 
643 
Cancer Control Month—446 
Cancer Courage Award—400 
Cancer Panel, President’s—350 
Cape Verde, U.S. Ambassador—600, 646 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—233, 234, 246, 250, 
251, 257, 471 
Caribbean region 
See also specific country 
Communist role—237, 249 
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Caribbean region—Continued 
Democracy and freedom—233, 234, 236, 248, 
250, 251 
Economic growth—233, 236, 250, 251 
Educational assistance, U.S.—250 
Immigration to U.S. See Immigration and natu- 
ralization 
Judicial systems, U.S. assistance—250 
Leaders, meeting with President—255, 260 
Relations with U.S.—234, 251 
Trade with U.S.—437 
Caribbean Region, International Advisory Com- 
mission for the—149 
Centennial. See other part of subject 
Center. See other part of subject 
Central America. See Latin America 
Central Intelligence Agency—123, 127, 308, 393, 
430, 575 
Challenger. See Space program, shuttle 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S.—530, 550 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan, American—577 
Cheese. See Agriculture, dairy products 
Chesapeake Bay—54 
Chicago Bears—97, 99 
Child Safety Partnership, President’s—62, 71 
Children and youth 
Drug abuse. See Law enforcement and crime 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Poverty, effect. See Families 
President’s views—138, 139, 198, 531, 621, 622 
Space shuttle accident, reaction—103, 104 
Teenage pregnancy—227 
Voluntarism. See Voluntarism 
Chile, Latin American conflict. See Latin Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
China 


Relations with U.S.—176, 557, 570 
Super Bowl XX broadcast—120 
Vice Premier—646 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints—38 
Circuit judges, U.S. See Appeals, U.S. Courts of 
Citizens for America—70, 328 
Citizens for Reagan—328 
Citizens for a Sound Economy—85 
Civil Aviation Organization, International—583 
Civil rights 
Administration policies—74, 170 
Affirmative action—212, 217 
Homosexual rights—409 
President’s views—59, 66 
Claims Court, U.S.—39, 71, 72, 91 
Clearwater High School—197 
Cleveland Indians—478 
Coalition. See other part of subject 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 
Collegiate Athletic Association, National—510 
Colombia 
Ambassador to U.S.—366 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
Terrorist attacks—311, 333 
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Colorado, nuclear reactor—564 
Colored People, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of —68 
Commander in Chief Award—71 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—231, 256 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional—563 
Patent and Trademark Office—320, 367 
Philippine trade issues, role—538 
Under Secretary—320, 366 
Commerce, internatio’ 
See also specific country or subject 
Free and fair trade—4, 8, 31, 137, 162, 165, 
222, 232, 362, 435, 440, 475, 528, 534, 554- 
556, 576, 577, 581 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—8, 165, 375, 475, 529, 554-556, 587, 
591, 633-635 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP)—436, 
437, 471, 538, 556 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
issue 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. (TSUS)—16, 123, 
376, 436-438, 633 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—587-589, 595 
Trade agreements program—296 
Trade deficit—162, 431, 590 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Commodity Credit Corporation. See Agriculture, 
Department of 
Communications, public broadcasting—216 
Communications Commission, Federal—338, 367 
Communism, President’s views—9 
Community Relations Service. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Comoros, U.S. Ambassador—599, 646 
Comptroller General. See General Accounting 
Office 
Confections, import restrictions—635 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe, Conference on—75, 
498, 511 
Congress 
See also specific subject 
Bipartisan gatherings—153, 381 
Elections. See Elections 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Members, meetings with President. See Digest 
at end of each issue 
Republican gatherings—229, 313, 330, 367, 510 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Congress of Racial Equality—65 
Congressional Gold Medal—68 
Connecticut, U.S. marshal—71, 92 
Conrail. See Consolidated Rail Corp. 
Conservation 
See also Environment 





Conservation—Continued 
Administration policies—238 
Wetlands preservation—-613 
Wilderness preservation—510 
Wildlife preservation—54 
Conservatism, President’s views—112 
Conservative Political Action Conference—112, 
121 
Conservative Union, American—112 
Consolidated Rail Corp.—83, 84, 89, 195, 643, 
644 
Constitution, Commission on the Bicentennial of 
the U.S.—71 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Consumer Price Index. Economy, national, 
economic indicators 
Contadora group—9, 266, 267, 270, 309, 315, 
449, 453 
Corn. See Agriculture 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Cost Control in Federal Government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Federal 
Government, President’s 
Costa Rica 
Ambassador, U.S.—605 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—391, 605 
Vice President’s visit—605 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court. See other part of subject 
Courts-Martial, Manual for. See Armed Forces, 
US. 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Cuba 
Angola, role. See Angola 
Caribbean region, role. See Caribbean region, 
Communist role 
Internal situation—250 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Premier—35, 237, 249, 250, 270, 300, 311, 314, 
373, 374 
Relations with U.S.—35 
Soviet role—41 
Cultural property, protection—328 
Cultural Property Advisory Committee—306, 329 
Cyprus, conflict resolution—134, 486 


Dairy products. See Agriculture 
Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Debarment and Suspension, Interagency Com- 
mittee on—230 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department; Armed 
Forces, U.S. 
Acquisition reform—174, 207, 216, 221, 286, 
288, 291, 299, 439, 441, 443, 544 
Aeronautics and space programs—79, 610 
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Defense, Department of—Continued 
Assistant Secretaries—456, 480, 560, 606 
Aviation decisions, review—181 
Budget—27, 35, 89, 100, 116, 125, 126, 137, 
141, 143, 174, 179, 195, 221, 268, 271, 287, 
289, 321, 322, 393, 418, 465, 545, 631 
Inspector General—286, 545 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—123, 429, 543, 575 
Reorganization—539 
Secretary—123, 181, 207, 246, 286, 287, 299, 
335, 350, 366, 429, 439, 443, 444, 499, 511, 
541-544, 575 
Security Agency, National—509 
Strategic Defense Initiative Organization—79 
Under Secretary—544 
Defense Management, President’s Blue Ribbon 
Commission on—3, 174, 224, 291, 299, 439, 
441, 443, 444, 540, 542-546 
Defense and national security 
See also Arms and munitions; Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—160 
Energy, role—514 
Espionage—25, 177, 243 
Export controls—174 
Intelligence—127, 177 
Military operations, press coverage—454, 505 
Military strength and deterrence—46, 89, 173, 
197, 221, 285, 297, 299, 361, 426, 632 
Defense Transportation Day, National, and Na- 
tional Transportation Week—640 
Deficit. See Budget, Federal 
Democracy, Center for—255 
Democracy, National Endowment for—176, 239 
Democracy and freedom 
See also specific country or region 
Nationalism, effect—359 
President’s views—2, 11, 15, 51, 55, 117, 139, 
170, 174, 180, 284, 335, 354, 434, 496, 522, 
524, 531, 594, 595, 611, 622 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—582 
Department. See other part of subj 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal—321, 
367 
Developing countries 
See also specific country or region 
Administration policies—7, 8 
Economic growth—8, 166, 528, 533, 577, 578 
Japanese economic assistance—474 
Refugees—567 
Taxation—577 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—582, 586, 595 
Trade with U.S.—437 
Development, Agency for International. See De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development Association, International—586 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
International Development, Agency for 
(AID)—235, 251, 308, 393, 537, 550, 577 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation— 
101, 107, 120, 253, 296, 479, 538 
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Disadvantaged 
Administration policies—136, 138, 160, 168, 
197, 200, 228 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Disarmament, Conference on—339 
Disarmament in Europe conference. See Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures and Dis- 
armament in Europe, Conference on 
Disaster assistance. See specific State or territory 
Discovery Foundation—251 
Federal Civilian Service, Presi- 
dent’s Award for—191 
District of Columbia 
All-star basketball team—366 
Budget—400, 548 
Superior Court—54 
District of Columbia dined Nomination Com- 
mission—86 
District judges, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Domestic policy 


Government’s role—143, 148, 162, 167, 
178, 331, 332 

Domestic Policy Council. See Cabinet 

Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 

Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 

Drug Enforcement Policy Board, National—479 


EURATOM. See European Atomic Energy Com- 


munity 
Eagle Forum—328 
Easter—433 
Easter Seal Society, National—296 
Eastern Shore of Virginia National Wildlife 
Refuge. See Virginia 
Economic Advisers, Council of—193, 323, 609, 
628 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Orga- 
nization for—352, 475, 587 
Economic justice project. See Project Economic 
Justice, Presidential Task Force on 
Economic Policy Advisory Board, President’s—91 
Economic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Economic Regulatory Administration. See 
Energy, Department of 
Economic Report of the President—158 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international; Developing 
countries 
Growth—361, 475, 533 
Monetary exchange rates—137, 151, 166, 475, 
476, 527, 555 
Policy coordination—151, 163, 166, 530 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—581, 584, 
589, 594 
Economy, national 
Economic indicators—12, 33, 39, 45, 71, 72, 94, 
121, 141, 193, 225, 256, 297, 316, 323, 367, 
401, 431, 440, 480, 481, 511, 549, 573, 649 
Government’s role—75, 158, 160 


172, 
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Economy, national—Continued 
Growth—27, 45, 74, 135, 141, 158, 163, 178, 
247, 331, 483, 495, 531, 621 
Ecuador 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—51, 55 
Relations with U.S.—51, 55 
Education 
Administration policies—-137, 167 
Prayer in schools—171, 188 
President’s views—59, 621 
Quality—178, 304 
Teachers—622, 623 
Vouchers—75 
Education, tn ea ag of 
Assistant Secretary—202, 225, 265, 296 
Bilingual education, role—167 
Educational system, report—304, 323 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of— 
231, 256 
Job training, role—166 
Secretary—168, 304-306, 323 
Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on—302 
Education Day, U.S.A.—514 
Educational Research, National Council on—85, 
94, 130, 192 
vador 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—309, 315, 326, 340, 362, 370, 391, 
403 
Elections 
Campaign appearances. See specific State 
Congressional, President’s views—114, 330, 405 
Foreign. See specific country 
1988 Presidential campaign—208, 217 
Electronics industry—556 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—604, 
647 


Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
488 


Employment and ir so iu 
See also specific industry 
pe test denes policies—33 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Job training—31, 33, 45, 166, 213 
Minorities and youth—74, 82, 166, 625 
Monthly statistics. See Economy, national, eco- 
nomic indicators 


Tokyo Economic Summit policy—585 
Endangered species. See Conservation, wildlife 
preservation 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy 
Ethanol—436 


Natural gas—514, 520 

Nuclear energy—293, 294, 564, 584 

Oil—246, 439, 454, 462, 475, 483, 495, 513, 
520, 525, 533, 548, 554 

Report—421 


Energy—Continued 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—584, 587 
Energy, Department of 
Annual report—510 
Assistant Secretaries—252, 256, 430, 508, 606 
Budget—321, 400 
Deputy Secretary—252, 256 
Economic Regulatory Administration—411, 430 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal—191 
Nuclear reactors, quality—564 
Secretary—123, 514, 520, 575 
Energy Education Day, National—399 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Energy, Department of 
Enterprise zones—75, 166 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—30, 38, 388, 389 
Quality—171, 237 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—587 
Toxic waste—198 
Water quality—54 
Environment, Joint Commission on the—536 
Environmental Protection Agency—560, 561, 
564, 575, 579 
Environmental Quality, Council on—237 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
93, 603, 647 
Espionage. See Defense and national security 
Ethanol. See Energy 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Antiterrorism efforts—501 
Defense and security—176, 286 
East-West relations—75, 175, 394, 424 
Economic growth—527 
Libyan sanctions, role—26, 30, 32, 41-44 
Relations with U.S.—42 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Terrorist attacks—30, 42 
Trade with U.S.—435, 528 
European Atomic Energy Community—293, 294 
European Communities—435, 436, 528, 529, 585, 
587, 633-635 
European Space Agency—587 
Executive branch. See specific constituent unit 
Executive Exchange, President’s Commission 
on—202, 395, 450 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export Council, President’s—253, 309, 338, 446 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—232, 256, 487, 
519, 538, 549 
Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fair Housing Month—562 

Fairfax County Public Schools Education Founda- 
tion—184 


Subject Index to Issues 1-20 


Families, effect of poverty—138, 168, 197, 200, 
227 


Families, National League of—71 

Farm Credit Administration—337, 606 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Father’s Day—518 

Federal. See other part of subject 3 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, government's 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—36 

Finance Corp., International—538 

Finland, Ambassador to U.S.—366 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Fishing Week, National—602 

Flag, Year of the—618 

Flag Day and National Flag Week—618 

Fleet Reserve Association—9 

Florida 
Attorney, U.S.—647, 649 
District judges, U.S.—367, 480, 481 

Food and Agricultural Development, Board for 
International—263 

Food Security Improvements Act of 1986—395 

Footwear industry—375 

Ford Motor Co.—248 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 

Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—479 

Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject 
Administration policies—115, 156, 173, 356, 

557, 621 
Diplomacy, role—362 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
issue 

Regional conflicts. See Regional conflicts 
Security assistance—268, 288, 358, 361, 363 

Foundation. See other part of subject 

France 
Ambassador to U.S.—191 
Antiterrorism efforts—491, 593 
President—191, 526, 587, 593, 605 
Prime Minister—526 
Relations with U.S.—593 

Free Afghanistan Alliance—87 

Freedom, Presidential Medal of -—539, 611 

Freedom of Information Day—369 

Fruit. See Agriculture, 

Fund. See other part of subject 


GATT. See Commerce, international 

GNP. See Economy, national, economic indicators 

GSP. See Commerce, international 

Garden Week, National—509 

Garrison Diversion Unit Reformulation Act of 
1986—612 
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Gasoline Powered Automobile, Centennial Year 
of the—468 

General Accounting Office—125-127, 190, 283 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 

General Motors Corp.—248 

General Services Administration—283, 556 

Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 


r, 

a U.S.—400, 401, 647, 648 
Marshal, U.S.—400, 401 

German Democratic Republic 
Berlin. See Be 
Nicaragua, ‘ale. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 

tion 

Germany, Federal Republic of 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor—209, 587, 604 
Economic growth—527 
Foreign Minister—510 
Prime minister of North Rhine-Westphalia— 

191 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Girl Scouts of America. 
Glamour—70 
Godfrey Sperling Cadac 
Gold standard. See Economy, international, mon- 
etary exchange rates 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Debarment and suspension system—230 
Health benefits—69, 291 
Management reform—143, 144, 146, 164, 272, 
274, 283, 297 

Polygraph tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 

Waste and fraud elimination—46, aon 148, 214 

Governors’ Association, National—29: 

Grace commission. See Private ra Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 

Grain. See Agriculture 

Great Britain. See United Kingdom 

Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
TWA plane, bombing incident. 

World Airlines 

Grenada 
Economic growth—235, 246 
Embassy, U.S.—235 
Governor-General—248, 255 
Internal situation—235, 249, 259 
Memorial for U.S. Armed Forces—255 
President’s visit—248, 255, 257 
Prime Minister—248-251, 255 

Gridiron Dinner—429 

Gross national product. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 


uam 
Attorney, U.S.—400, 401 
Governor—560 


See Trans 
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Guam—Continued 
Lieutenant Governor—558 
President’s visit—558, 572, 606 
Guatemala 
Ambassador, U.S.—38 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—38, 391 
Vice President’s visit—38 
Guilford Transportation Industries—642 
Guinea-Bissau, U.S. Ambassador—598, 646 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Guyana, elections—236 
Gypsies, victims of Holocaust—201 
Haiti 
Internal situation—183, 205, 215 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
Handicapped, National Council on the—421, 431 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of. See 
Education, Department of 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—446, 
480 
Hawaii 
Governor—552, 553 
President’s visit—552, 572, 606 
Hazardous materials, transportation—119 
Health, President’s—71, 90 
Health Care Financing Administration. See 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
AIDS research, role—152, 169 
Assistant Secretaries—601, 604, 646 
Budget—322, 645 
Health Care Financing Administration—380, 
400 
Medical care, role—152, 169 
Public Health Service—152, 169 
Secretary—138, 152, 153, 169 
Social Security Administration—390, 401 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, response—575 
Under Secretary—209, 225 
Health and medical care 
Acquired Immune 
(AIDS)—152, 169 
Costs—138, 152, 168, 215 
Government employees. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Malpractice insurance—152, 169 
Medicare—23 
Radiation control—470 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Hearst Senate Youth Program—191 
Heart Month, American—109 
Hemophilia Month, National—259 
Heritage Foundation—520, 550 
Heroism, President’s views—185 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
134 


Deficiency Syndrome 


Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—232 

Holmes high school. See John A. Holmes High 
School 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—201, 578, 629, 
637 


Homosexual rights. See Civil rights 
Honduras 
Ambassador, U.S.—91 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
Military assistance, U.'S.—413, 418, 420 
Nicaraguan incursion—412, 418, 420, 433, 443 
President—91, 391, 413, 418, 420 
Housing, administration policies—170 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Annual report—255 
Budget—645 
Secretary—58, 68 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank— 
93 
Hugo Lafayette Black Day—264 
Human Events—112 
Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—5 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 
Humanities Week, National—210 
Hungarian Americans, Federation of —328 


INF. See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotia- 
tions 
Illinois, U.S. district judge—647, 648 
Immigration and naturalization 
Caribbean region—236 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
issue 
Reform policies—7, 170 
Imports, U.S. See specific subject 
India, External Affairs Minister—191 
Indian Education, National Advisory Council 
on—615 
Indiana 
Attorney, U.S.—647, 649 
Marshals, U.S.—39, 71, 92 
Indians, American—295 
Indonesia 
Aircraft sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
Ambassador, U.S.—87, 93, 429 
Ambassador to U.S.—255 
Economy—551, 554, 567, 581, 592 
Human rights—592 
President—322, 477, 532, 547, 551, 552, 565- 
567, 572, 581, 592 
President Reagan’s visit—322, 404, 532, 547, 
550, 551, 552, 565, 566, 572, 581, 606 


Subject Index to Issues 1-20 


Indonesia—Continued 
Refugee policy—567 
Relations with U.S.—566 
Trade with U.S.—553 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S.—49, 92, 322, 328, 329, 
346 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance industry—400 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
147 
Intelligence. See Defense and national security 
Inter-American Foundation—131, 192 
Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
: sion — 256 ais 
nterior, — the 
Assistant Secretary—295 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.'S—54, 417, 431 
Land Management, Bureau of—520 
Secretary—54, 223, 329, 520, 613 
Wildlife preservation, role—54 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations. 
See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotiations 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—76, 93 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, international 
Haiti-U.S. investment treaty—414 
Morocco-U.S. investment treaty—414 
Panama-U.S. investment treaty—415 
Senegal-U.S. investment treaty—415 
Turkey-U.S. investment treaty—416 
Zaire-U.S. investment treaty—416 
— Guarantee Agency, Multilateral—586 
owa 
District judge, U.S.—192 
; Marshals, U.S.—440, 479, 648, 649 
ran 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—310 
Iraq, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland 
Northern Ireland, role. See United Kingdom 
Prime Minister—377, 378, 381 
Relations with U.S.—378 
been Northern. See United Kingdom 
srae 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—208, 530 
Relations with U.S.—311, 313 
Trade with U.S.—437 


It 
‘Achille Lauro, hijacking situation. See Achille 
Lauro 
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Italy—Continued 
Antiterrorism efforts—526, 528 
Christian Democratic Party, leader—70 
Economic policy coordination, role—585, 586 
Libyan sanctions, role—41 
Prime Minister—23, 41, 70, 526, 528, 587, 604 
Relations with U.S.—70 
Terrorist attacks—22, 23, 36 


amaica 

Drug trafficking prevention, role—235 

Economic growth—234 

Prime Minister—250 

Japan 

Ambassador, U.S.—604, 605 

Defense and security—477 

Economy—576 

Emperor—605 

Finance Minister—91 

Foreign Affairs Minister—38 

Import policies—475, 528, 570, 576 

Overseas development assistance. See Develop- 
ing countries 

President’s visit—576, 580, 582-584, 587, 588, 
604, 605 

Prime Minister—366, 473-476, 484, 509, 526, 
528, 533, 568-570, 576, 587-589, 604, 605 

Relations with U.S.—3, 473, 484, 533 

Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 

Tax reform—577 

Tokyo summit. See Tokyo Economic Summit 

Trade with U.S.—4, 91, 165, 176, 375, 476, 484, 


569 
Jaycee Week, National—78 
— Heritage Week—639 
ews 
Leaders, meeting with President—309 
Nicaraguan Jewry. See Nicaragua 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
John A. Holmes High School—620 
Johnson & Johnson—246 
Joint boards, committees, councils, etc. See other 
part of subject 
— of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
or 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—43, 310 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Judiciary 
Appointment policies—170 
Budget—322, 400, 645, 646 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Justice, Department o 
Assistant Attorney General—419, 431 
Attorney General—11, 66, 171, 181, 228, 496 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—400 
Civil rights enforcement, role—74 
Community Relations Service—467 
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